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Mortar boards, a shortage of 


BRAINS ARE ONE THING. Trained minds are another. 
Brains abound, but industry has a responsibility 
for providing facilities to train them. 

This is why The British Petroleum Company 
has evolved a farsighted training scheme. The 
Company has each year, both in Britain and over- 
seas, some 2,000 salaried young men in under- 
graduate courses at universities or in student or 
craft apprenticeships at technical colleges or in its 


own training centres and workshops. 

In addition to its extensive training activities in 
this country, BP is at the moment training appren- 
tices in Aden and West Africa, plant operators in 
Canada, marketing specialists in Australia; to 
quote but four examples of a worldwide operation. 

BP thinks it particularly important to train today 
the minds of tomorrow’s team. BP believes in 
‘hats off to tomorrow’. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 


Crossbow 


THE QUARTERLY OF TORY IDEAS 


Crossbow regrets the demise of the National and English 
Review, because it is a serious loss to thoughtful and vigorous 
Tory journalism. 

Crossbow, the quarterly of the Bow Group, which waslaunched 
by Mr. Macmillan in 1957, may attract you as the Tory 
journal most resembling the National and English Review. 
May we send you a complimentary copy? We hope you will 
feel at home with it, and will wish to subscribe to it. 


ORDER CROSSBOW NOW 


TO: Crossbow, 22 St. Giles High Street, London, W.C.2. 


Please send me a complimentary copy of a recent Crossbow 
OR Please send me Crossbow every quarter. 
I enclose 10/- (1 year) (] #1 (2 years) (] 


MR./MRS./MISG.........esesceeceeseecereceeees 


ADDRESS. 
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STE E [-evort 


The battle for exports: 
Steelmen optimistic 


| ney year, over half Britain’s exports were steel or goods made 
from steel. So the steel industry has a vital part to play in 
our struggle to maintain — or improve — our share in the world’s 
increasingly competitive export markets. 

If past trends continue, the importance of steel in our exports is 
likely to grow even greater — particularly as a very large part of 
our steel exports represent clear profit in the import-export ledger. 


PAID FOR 23 TIMES OVER 


As a result of its post-war 
development programme — which 
will have cost over £1,000 million 
by 1962 — Britain’s steel industry 
needs only marginal imports of 
pig iron, scrap and steel. But in 
view of the limit to the supplies of 
scrap and to the reserves of home 
ore, it will become increasingly 
dependent on imported iron ore. 
Manganese ore and ferro-alloys 
have also to come from abroad. 
These imports cost about £100 
million. 

But this is more than paid for 
by direct exports of iron and steel 
alone — value £187 million — with- 
out taking into account the steel 
that is exported in manufactured 
goods — estimated value about 
£165 million. 

Allowing a debit for our modest 
indirect imports of steel, the steel 
industry’s overseas earnings are 
about 23 times as great as its 
overseas payments. 


WORLD-WIDE TREND 


Until the 1914 war Britain 
prospered by exporting coal and 
cotton textiles. Increasing use of 
oil, and the development of textile 
industries abroad, reduced the 
demand for Britain’s coal and 
cloth. Over the last 40 years we 
have had to make drastic changes 
in the whole structure of our 
export trade. 

The shift has been to goods 
such as chemicals, machinery, 
ships, cars and other transport 
equipment — mainly goods made 
from steel. 


STEEL AS STEEL 


Steel exports as such have not in- 
creased nearly so steeply. To 
many newly independent coun- 
tries the possession of a steel 
works, almost as much as an air- 
line, is the status symbol of the 
nation which has arrived. 

This means increasing competi- 
tion in export markets. But ex- 
ports to less developed countries 


will probably continue to rise. 
The type of steel exported to these 
countries, however, will probably 
change towards products which 
need for their manufacture the 
complex and costly plant found 
in more highly developed steel 
industries. 

Britain should not find it 
difficult to hold her present share 
of world exports of steel, at least 
for the next five years. 

World steel exports will pro- 
bably be about 45 million tons in 
1965 : if Britain keeps her share of 
this total, her steel exports will 
rise by about 53% annually — pro- 
bably rather faster than other 
exports. 


PRICES 


British manufacturers of goods 
made fromsteel pay /ess for home- 
produced steel than their opposite 
numbers in America and Ger- 
many. This gives them an impor- 
tant advantage in the export 
markets. 

The future will hold still greater 
opportunities for British exports. 
In meeting the challenge of the 
*sixties the steel industry has an 
essential role. 


US. to get an 
eye-opening look 
at Britain’s modern 


steel industry 


This month Americans will be 
rolling up in their thousands to 
the British Exhibition in New 
York. And there they'll see an 
eye-opening display of what 
Britain’s steel industry can do. 

Britain led the world in creat- 
ing plentiful low cost steel. It was 
an Englishman, Bessemer, who 
by inventing his ‘‘converter’’ 
turned steel from a rarity into an 
everyday necessity. 

Another Englishman, Brearley, 
discovered stainless steel. 

But the accent will be on the 
modern developments that are 
putting Britain right in the fore- 
front of steelmaking progress. 

One of the highlights of the 
Exhibition will be ‘Ajax’ - a new 
type of British steel furnace that 
is giving record outputs, 50% 
above normal. 

New alloy steels have been 
developed for use in atomic 
reactors — including boron steel, 
which absorbs neutrons. 

Visitors to the Exhibition will 
learn about some of the superb 
things made nowadays with 
British steel, from sports cars to 
radio telescopes and from preci- 
sion tools to jet engines. The 
steel industry will show the vital 
contribution it is making to 


Britain’s present-day prosperity. 


Atomic reactor assembly at Dounreay, Scot- 
land, described as “the most complicated 
stainless steel vessel ever made”. This and 
other British steel triumphs will be featured at 
the British Exhibition, New York, this month. 
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CAMPBELL ADAMSON, 
37, was until March 1 General 
Manager of Richard Thomas 
& Baldwin’s Redbourn Works 
at Scunthorpe. Came into steel 
in 1944, was made General 
Manager in 1957. Has now 
been appointed Director and 
Gen. Manager of the great 
new strip mill now building at 
Newport, Mon. Main pro- 
blem there, he thinks, will be 
to build as good labour rela- 
tions with 6,000 men as in 
much smaller Redbourn. Says, 
““It is impossible to run a 
works properly unless you’re 
using the intelligence of every 
man in it.” 


EDWARD JUDGE, 51, joint 
Managing Director of Dor- 
man Long (Steel), Middles- 
brough, originally wanted to 
build bridges. Left Cambridge 
with mechanical sciences de- 


gree, thought steelmaking 
with Dorman Long would be 
“all right for afew months - 
Found it “ fascinating”, has 
been there ever since. Built 
Lackenby Universal Beam 
Mill most up-to-date in 
world - incorporating many 
new ideas. Says Steel offers 
tremendous scope for young 
men prepared to work really 
hard - mentally. Own career 
proves his point. 


TO THE NATION 
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JIMMY ROSE, 65, with two 
sons in steel, is Chairman of 
Redbourn’s Works Delegates 
Committee. A Fitter by trade, 
he joined R.T.B. in 1934. 
Much of the credit for 
Redbourn’s good labour re- 
cord belongs to him and his 
committee (he has been 
Chairman about 15 years). It 
deals with any trouble a 
Union cannot solve domesti- 
cally. ‘*No matter what 
happens,” says Mr. Rose, 
**we’ve a method of dealing 
with it amicably before 
trouble arises. To put it 
bluntly, there’s more of a 
family relationship here.” 


JOHN FINNEGAN, 55, blast 
furnace keeper at Dorman 
Long’s Clay Lane plant, was 
born where the furnaces now 
stand. Did his first shift at 15. 
Looking back he says, ‘‘ We 
did a 56-hour week. The sky 
was the roof. No matter what 
the weather, the furnaces had 
to be slagged and cast every 6 
hours.” Then, a blast furnace 
produced 100 tons a day. 
Now, 1,500 tons. A member of 
his "Trade Union Lodge 
Committee, he says, ‘* There’s 
a great understanding be- 
tween the management and 
the men. Nobody flies off 
the handle.” 


ISSUED BY THE 
BRITISH IRON AND 


STEEL FEDERATION 


DAVID BIRD, 45, General 
Manager of Iron and Steel at 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Corby, 
Started in banking, soon 
realised this was not the career 
for him. After a time at 
Dorman Long, took Sheffield 
degree in metallurgy. Likes to 
get broadest possible back- 
ground of information, is 
Fellow of the Institution of 
Metallurgists, holds diploma 
of British Institute of Man- 
agement. Stresses modern 
management methods. “In 
the end you’re dependent on 
people. You can only run 
a works of this size through 
co-operation.” 


PAT QUINN, 55, First 
Teemer on the Bessemer 
Converters at Stewarts and 
Lloyds, Corby, joined at 14— 
so now has 41 years’ service 
behind him. Of the old days 
he says, “It was all hard 
work and sweat. Men wore 
sweat towels and clogs. Now 
you go home much less tired- 
and a lot cleaner.” Relaxation 
is golf. Has also found 
time, in the past, for a great 
deal of Trade Union work. 
But says, ‘* We’ve never 
had a major dispute with 
the management, all the years 
I’ve been here. Everything 
was settled locally.” 


W. D. (BILL) PUGH, 55, 
son of Sir Arthur Pugh (late 


General Secretary of the 
steelworkers’ Trade Union) 
went to Sheffield University, 
and in 1926 to Vickers Works 
(later English Steel Corpora- 
tion Ltd.) joining the Re- 
search Dept. Since 1955 has 
been Managing Director of 
E.S.C. His time there marked 
by growth (he remembers 
their first 100 ton alloy ingot 
as a great event; 300 tons 
now not uncommon) and 
diversification (E.S.C. make 
some 150 ‘standard’ kinds 
of steel for everything from 
cars to Nuclear Power). 
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JOE MIDDLETON, 58 and 
the son of a steel worker, was 
a variety entertainer (top-hat 
and tails) before joining 
English Steel Corporation in 
1926. “I’ve never regretted 
it,” he says. Started in the 
foundry and is now First 
Hand Melter in charge of an 
electric arc furnace, respon- 
sible for making steel exactly 
to specification. “It’s crea- 
tive,” he says. ‘*‘ You’ve gota 
feeling you’re doing some- 
thing useful.” ‘* Progress,” 
is how he sums up his time 
in E.S.C. - bigger and better 
plant, better working condi- 
tions. 


What 
do you 
expect 


from your 


bank? 


Security for your money, of course 
... the ability to make payments by 
cheque ... advice when you necd 
it... yes. But when you bank with 
the Westminster you become 
entitled to many more services than 
these. Did you know, for example, 
that the Westminster can make 
your money available to you almost 
anywhere in the world; that it 

will pay regularly-recurring items 
for you automatically ;-that it 

can obtain for its customers expert 
advice in matters of investment and 
foreign trade; that it will act as your 
Executor or Trustee. Your account 
at the Westminster Bank is the 

key to all these services—and that 


is a convincing reason why nae 


You should bank with the 
WESTMINSTER 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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THE NEW ‘STAR’ a 
The new ‘Star’ Sapphire has 
proved itself an outstandingly 
successful car which combines a 
brilliant all-round performance 
with luxurious comfort. 
Moreover, it has every desirable 
modern feature as standard 
equipment. 
* Drive the ‘ Star’ for 2 or 3 days without obligation from 
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Bang! 
Bang! 


ROM TIME TO TIME Somebody explodes on paper 
HF cosient newspaper critics and criticism; almost 
always an offended writer, painter, film director or 
other vulnerable creator. This battle is historic, 
perpetual and bloody—sometimes literally so— 


like the Wars of the Roses and the War of the | 


Sexes. 

Perfectly natural and absolutely excellent. It 
releases adrenalin and teaches the critics a lesson 
. . . Whenever the running fight breaks out anew 
my first instinct, I must say, is to side with the 
artist against the professional marksman—though 
with melancholy, for it is like watching a due! 
between an eager young lover and acruel Sir Jasper. 


But first sympathies tend to wilt a bit when the 
first furious shots have been fired. Sir Jasper, as 
often as not, is seen to be aiming at his opponent's 
legs. And the offended painter, novelist or singer, 
skipping frantically to and fro, makes perhaps 
such extravagant claims for his sanctity as an artist 
that we suddenly realise that the critic can be an 
artist, too—with duties to his public which are not 
simply those of a reverent thumb index. 

Who, seriously, denies that? Do all the readers 
of The Observer, for instance (would you?) regard 
its critical pages as a Baedeker to the books they 
intend to read, the plays they ought to see? If so, 
then half the thinking world is a better man than 
me. I read reviews to know what’s going on, to 
show some spark of consciousness among daunt- 
ing strangers and at home. . . and for the sheer 
happy hell of it. 

Take Maurice Richardson, watching and com- 
menting on the T.V. screen. Is he unfair? Some- 
times, inevitably. But do not the involutions of his 
mind and the flicker of his wit give far more to the 
enjoyment of television than ever they take away? 
A. Alvarez, pot-shotting at poetry behind his 
blank, bland initial—you or I may not agree with 
his view of Yeats, but we must read him. C. A. 
Lejeune with her real and human understanding; 
Philip Toynbee with his deep, bass prose; the 
perceptive John Davenport on novels . . . Peter 


Heyworth on music—“every observation sensitive 
and telling’ says that celebrated critic-whacke: 
Walter Lezge of The Philharmonia. 

No room or time for more. But next Sunday, all 
tke room and time in the world—if you’re taking 
J.B.L. 


The O>d-=*rver. 


NELSON 


Main Lines 
Across 
the Border 


O. S. NOCK and ERIC TREACY Every railway 
enthusiast will enjoy this finely illustrated volume 
about the three main routes from the South 
where they come within range of the Border, 
north of Lancaster, Settle and Newcastle. 


63 photographs. 255 


Shakespeare 

in His Time’ 
IVOR BROWN The whole background of 
Shakespeare’s life, the people he knew, the food, 
drink and dress, the town and country life of his 
time, are vividly described. 52 photographs, prints 


and drawings from original sources June 16 ais 


Nelson’s Atlas 
of the 
Classical World 


edited by A. A. M. VAN DER HEYDEN Hist 
DRS and H. H. SCULLARD PhD FBA ‘This 
which every school, college 
. It is 
no outrageous extravagance for the private buyer.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 475 gravure plates, 73 maps in 6 
24-page index. 

70s 


magnificent book .. . 
and public library should have on view . . 


colours, 60,000-word _ text, 


14” x 10}” 


RSV Centre Reference Edition with Concise 
Concordance 


12 Full Colour Maps 42s 
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4 months’ guarantee. 

For complete reliability, 
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make your choice at 
Henlys. 

Send, ’phone or call for 
current used car list, 
available at any Henlys 
branch. 

HENLY HOUSE, 385 EUSTON RD., 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, 
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and 60 Depots. See Phone 
Directory for nearest branch- 


where better used 
cars cost no more 
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Episodes of the Month 
THE WRONG SUMMIT? 


HE Summit Conference of 1955 was a 
qualified failure: that of 1960 has 
been an almost unqualified disaster. The 
millennial hopes aroused by the spectacle 
of Mr. Macmillan in Moscow wearing a 
Russian hat, and of Mr. Khrushchev ming- 
ling with starlets in a Hollywood studio, 
have been abruptly shattered. This time, 
moreover, there is no improvement in per- 
sonal relations to compensate for the 
absence of political results. At the earlier 
meeting the American and Russian leaders 
showed a surprising capacity for getting 
on as individuals—a capacity which also 
seemed to be demonstrated at the more re- 
cent Camp David talks. Some West Euro- 
peans even expressed the fear that the two 
giants might become too friendly for the 
comfort of their allies and clients. 

They need not have worried. It will be 
some time before an American President 
exposes himself again to a face-to-face en- 
counter with Mr. Khrushchev. Whoever 
wins the forthcoming election, whatever his 
party, the attitude will be essentially the 
same. A Republican President will be at 
pains to avoid a repetition of the Paris 
fiasco: a Democratic President will be 
haunted by the memory of Yalta and by 
Khrushchev’s own complimentary references 
to the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. But one 
day the leaders of the Great Powers must go 
mountaineering again. Meanwhile their 
subordinates may foregather and negotiate 
at a less exalted level. 

The “Great Power” criterion suggests 
that the Paris meeting was anyway the 
wrong summit. The rulers of the United 
States and Soviet Union are summitworthy 
by any standards: not so the rulers of 
Britain and France. If there is to be world 
disarmament China must be in on the deal: 
the continued American ostracism of Pek- 
ing is a far greater threat to peace than the 
flight of the U-2. Western Europe could be 
a Great Power—if it was united. Perhaps 
the shock of what happened in Paris will 
force the Six and the Seven together, and 
will also persuade the Americans to take 
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a more realistic view of Communist China. 
The next Summit meeting might therefore 
bear a closer relation to the inescapable 
facts of power in the modern world. The 
last two have been little more than a hang- 
over from the war in Europe. 


What Happened? 


HERE are many theories to explain the 

behaviour of Mr. K. in Paris. Miss 
Honor Balfour discusses the background in 
her article on page 209. We would suggest 
the following considerations which have not 
been widely canvassed. 

The Russians have no reason to agree to 
disarmament unless it includes the Chinese. 
If Mr. K. now fears the Chinese more than 
he fears the Americans he would naturally 
be most reluctant to divest himself of 
strength while the Chinese are free to build 
up theirs. 

In any case it is not to be expected that 
he will agree to controlled disarmament—a 
difficult dose for the Russians to swallow— 
unless he is given an adequate quid pro 
quo. West Berlin is a nuisance to him be- 
cause it keeps Eastern Germany in a state 
of potential ferment. It is fair to assume 
that his chief desire is that the Germans 
should be divided and weak. He does not 
believe in Communist Germans any more 
than he believes in Western Democratic 
Germans: he sees only Germans. His atti- 
tude may be wrong, but it is rooted in his- 
tory. In 1955, when the West still seemed to 
be strategically better placed than the 
Soviet Union, the Western leaders were 
thinking of a Germany reunified on demo- 
cratic lines and free to join the West if it 
chose. That crazy idea has now been tacitly 
abandoned; but the fetish of West Berlin 
remains. We have said before, and we say 
again, that the West has a clear obligation 
to the people of West Berlin, but not to the 
bricks and mortar. If a mass evacuation of 
the people to the Federal Republic could 
contribute to the easing of tension between 
the two power blocks, it would be more than 
justified. Both sides could claim a propa- 
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ganda victory: the Russians because the 
Western military enclave in Eastern Ger- 
many had been eliminated, the West be- 
cause an cverwhelming majority of the 
citizens of West Berlin had shown their 
preference for the free way of life, even at 
the price of leaving their homes. To risk 
a nuclear war for the sake of West Berlin, 
as a site and a symbol, when Poland (for 
whose independence we ostensibly went to 
war in 1939) has been accepted and recog- 
nised as a Communist State, would be an 
act of incredible frivolity. 

Hardening of the Western attitude on 
Berlin may well have been one reason for 
Khrushchev’s. brainstorm. But another 
possibility is that he was glad of any excuse 
to prevent Eisenhower’s visit to Russia. Ike 
has an uncanny power to project his own 
simple, well-meaning character to vast 
crowds who only see him passing by. He is 
incomparably the best travelling salesman 
of the West and he makes nonsense of the 
American bogey-man—the bloated capital- 
ist-imperialist — in which the Russian 
people have been taught to believe. Like 
Khrushchev he is a man of humble origins, 
earthy and folksy; but unlike Khrushchev 
he has a sweet nature and a record of 
humane conduct. Mr. K. must feel rebuked 
in his innermost soul by Ike and must fear 
his eflect upon masses who are themselves 
innocent but deluded. Macmillan was no 
problem: he has cultivated an old-world 
appearance and manner which suit the 
official Russian caricature version of Eng- 
land. De Gaulle, too, can easily be presented 
as a reactionary figure. Adenauer is a gift 
to anti-German cartoonists. Ike alone 
defies the stock Communist picture of him- 
self and his country. If Mr. K. had no 
other reason to destroy the “Camp David 
spirit *, that reason might have sufficed. 


Misdirected Criticism 


HE Americans have been most unjustly 

criticised both for sending aircraft on 
espionage flights over Soviet territory and 
for their reaction to the shooting down of 
the Powers plane (if indéed it was shot 
down). Many Western commentators who 
ought to have known better have played into 
the hands of the Soviet propagandists. In 
fact, the only serious mistake was to an- 
nounce (as Eisenhower did in Paris, presum- 
ably under pressure) that the U-2 flights had 
been stopped. Why should they be stopped? 
Why should the Russians have all the facili- 
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ties for espionage, and allow none in return? 
Khrushchev’s wrath about the U-2 was quite 
certainly bogus, or he would have com- 
plained of the flights at a much earlier date. 
If the President had failed to take respon- 
sibility for them he would have lost prestige 
through seeming to be dangerously out of 
touch with his own Cold War machine, and 
Khrushchev could still have demanded that 
he make a public example of those who 
were responsible—a condition which would 
have been just as unacceptable as the 
apology Ike was asked to give. The U-2 
business has attracted too much attention. 
It was intended by the Russians to obscure 
the real issues and has done so to an extent 
which must have surpassed their most 
optimistic calculations. 


Embarrassing Allies 


MORE valid complaint against Ameri- 

can policy is not that it has sent 
aircraft over the Soviet Union, but that it 
has obtained bases for such operations from 
dubious and compromising allies. Turkey, 
Iran and Pakistan are not a good advertise- 
ment for the cause of freedom (though 
Pakistan, and now Turkey, may be seeking 
amendment of life). Worse still are the 
Iberian dictatorships with which the State 
Department is in cahoots. It was painful to 
read that Eisenhower visited Portugal on his 
journey home from Paris and shook hands 
with Dr. Salazar to the accompaniment of 
remarks about freedom and justice. Such an 
act of apparent hypocrisy does more harm 
to America’s reputation than any number 
of spy flights. The President is no doubt 
convinced that he has to countenance the 
lesser evils in order to resist the greater evil 
— just as he made use of Darlan in order to 
evict Hitler’s army from North Africa. But 
Cold War is not strictly analogous to Hot 
War: methods which suit the one may not 
suit the other. Granted the existence of the 
big deterrent (which must on no account 
be relinquished unilaterally), the most effec- 
tive weapon in the Western armoury is the 
weapon of freedom. If the democratic 
Powers tolerate and even assist police States, 
feudal despotisms and racialist regimes they 
will be laying themselves wide open to 
ideological counter-attack. They must be 
true to their own beliefs. 


“Musts” for the West 


HE immediate tasks for Western states- 
men may therefore be summed up as 
follows: 


walt a 
minute, 


what about 
the extras ? 


a 
Photographed at A.B.C. T.V. Studios, Teddington. 


Extras? If it’s the extras for ‘The Sun Rose Too Soon’, they’re on Stage 4 
waiting for the next scene. On the other hand, if he’s talking about 

the new Consul he’s going to buy, that’s another matter entirely. 

With the Consul, all the Consul ‘extras’—Consul luxury; 

Consul comfort; Consul big-car details—are right at hand—included in 
the standard price. There are optional extras—heater and demister, 

radio, twin-tone colour schemes—but even without them 

the Consul is still a fabulous production. Gleaming in every 

detail of chrome and finish—outside and in. 

Luxurious from the richly fitted carpets and padded facia 
to the comfort-making, cosseting sink-back seats. 
O.K.? Shoot! £545 plus £228.4.2 P.T.=£773.4.2 


AND UNIQUE 
WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 


"ORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED + DAGENHAM — BRITAIN’S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS, TRUCES AND TRACTORS 
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1. To recognise Communist China in the 
full sense and to bring the Chinese into the 
talks on disarmament. 

2. To liquidate commitments which have 
neither moral nor strategic value (e.g. 
Formosa). 

3. To review, and if necessary revise the 
exact nature of moral commitments which 
are strategically dangerous (e.g. West 
Berlin). 

4. To use all peaceful means to counter- 
act tyranny in any form—not only in the 
Communist form. 


Two Running Sores 


HE fourth point focuses attention 
sharply upon South Africa and 
Algeria. If Dr. Verwoerd’s Nazi-type 


Government stays in power, and if the - 


French Army is allowed to carry on its war 
against the F.L.N., the consequences for the 
whole free world might be disastrous. This 
reflection, if no other, should weigh with 
the policy-makers of Washington. The 
Americans could threaten the South African 
economy in such a way (preferably secret) 
that big businessmen in the Union, who have 
hitherto been cowards, would be forced to 
be brave. The United States could also use 
its influence with the French, because the 
Western Hemisphere is no longer dependent 
upon Western Europe for the means of 
survival. The Americans are in a position 
to say to the French: “We love your coun- 
try. We acknowledge the debt our ancestors 
owed to your ancestors. We want to stand 
at your side. But we cannot do so if you 
persist in a policy of repression which is 
ruinous to you and deeply prejudicial to 
our cause”. Action is needed without delay, 
because the Algerian rebels may soon 
receive help, not only in equipment but also 
in “volunteers”, from the Communist block, 
and what is now a local war may take on 
a global aspect. 


Macleod’s Testing Time 


EANWHILE the British Government 

must accelerate the new policies in 
East and Central Africa which have been 
linked with the name of Mr. Macleod. There 
must be no more States of Emergency, no 
more shooting or arbitrary arrest, in terri- 
tories for which the United Kingdom is 
responsible. Britain must be free to support 
the United States in any steps to avert 
catastrophe in South Africa and Algeria— 
and to do so with a clear conscience. 
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So far as the Federation is concerned, we 
are reasonably confident that the Monckton 
Commission will produce a liberal Report. 
But Mr. Macleod would be most unwise to 
insist upon a complete standstill in Northern 
Rhodesia until the Report is published. On 
one side of them the Africans of Northern 
Rhodesia see the Congo attaining full in- 
dependence; on the other they see Nyasa- 
land about to enter into constitutional talks. 
Even a leader as moderate and high-minded 
as Mr. Kenneth Kaunda will be hard put 
to it to restrain his people if no pledge is 
given that they will soon have a tolerable 
Constitution. Already violence has occured: 
more will follow unless Mr. Macleod 
changes his tune. The best memorial to the 
gallant Mrs. Burton would be a reassuring 
statement by the Colonial Secretary. And it 
is the Africans, of course, who need to be 
reassured. Safety for the Europeans will be 
unthinkable so long as the Africans are 
angry and dissatisfied. 

In Kenya, too, another crisis looms. Last 
month, at the end of our Dossier of Jomo 
Kenyatta, we urged that the time had come 
to release him. Resistance to such a bold 
and risky course is bound to be strong, not 
least among .Tory back-benchers in the 
House of Commons: perhaps also among 
Mr. Macleod’s Cabinet colleagues. But the 
danger of setting Kenyatta free must be 
measured against the danger of keeping him 
in detention until he is eventually released 
by his own people, after an agitation in 
which some of the worst passions will be 
aroused. Macleod should stake his career 
upon the release of Kenyatta, as Macmillan 
staked his, quite early in his Premiership, 
upon the repatriation of Makarios. The two 
cases are not so very different. 


Envoy 


i oe monthly commentary ends. The 
Review has completed its life-cycle. 
Its own ecbituary notice follows. 

It dies swiftly and without self-pity. The 
means to keep it alive, for several years at 
least, have been offered—and_ declined. 
Cheques have been received—and destroyed. 
The generosity of friends, of one in particu- 
lar, will not be forgotten. But it would be 
wrong to sustain through the charity of well- 
wishers a form of journalism which is no 
longer viable. 

Fashions may change. One day the 
Review may be reanimated. Meanwhile its 
name and goodwill will be preserved by us 
and not lightly surrendered. 


My Bank?... 


THE MIDLAND 
OF COURSE! 


When a man feels he needs a bank, the bank he 
chooses is, so often, the Midland. Why? Because, 
he sees the Midland Bank as the go-ahead bank. 
Look at the record. The first bank to bring you 
Gift Cheques, to announce Personal Loans and the 
only bank to provide Personal Cheque accounts. 
First also with term loans for farmers and for 
small businesses. This has shown to thousands 
of people that the Midland is for them — 

and it is for you too, and for everyone else 
who would find a bank account useful. 
There is a whole range of Midland Bank 
services available and they can all Ss 
make your life easier. If you would 
like to know more about them, go and 
see the Manager of your local branch. 
He is there to help you. 


FOR GO-AHEAD PEOPLE 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY * LONDON °- E.C.2 
2,250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
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Dossier No. 23 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


HE first issue of the National Review 

appeared in March, 1883. Mr. Gladstone 
was Prime Minister. Lord Beaconsfield was 
nearing the end of his fabulous life. Alfred 
Austin, the poetaster who was Editor of 
the new periodical, recorded an interview 
with the old sage, in which the need for 
a Conservative monthly Review was dis- 
cussed. The idea appealed to Dizzy, but his 
advice was summed up in the words:— 
“Above all, no Programme”. “Opponents”, 
he said, ‘‘are unfair, and would simply avail 
themselves of a programme to misrepresent 
it. Besides, we are all of us short-sighted; 
and therefore the fewer promises men make 
the better.” Thus spoke the master oppor- 
tunist. 

Austin defined the character of the 
Review in terms which have held good 
throughout its existence. 

The National Review is not a Party organ. To 

no Party is it under the faintest obligation, and 

by no Party will it be enslaved. The views that 
may be advanced in it will be the views of the 
individual writer by whom they are pro- 
pounded... 
The purpose of the Review was to be “the 
glass hive of Conservative thought and 
Conservative opinion”. Tories must show 
their mettle: they must not allow them- 
selves to appear as the “Stupid Party”. 
“Right reason” was on their side. 

But this right reason must not stay at home. This 

right reason must not sit purring contentedly by 

its own fire-side. It must be seen in the market- 
place, it must be heard among the ways of men; 


it must speak from the platform, it must breathe 
through the printed page. 


Tories were moving with the times. 


Mr. Disraeli, who, notwithstanding his wide 
sympathies and his teachable understanding, was 
necessarily in many respects the child of another 
generation, and was brought up in the traditions 
of another time, always evinced some reluctance 
to make a speech outside the walls of Parliament, 
unless it were to his own constituents . . . Other 
times, other manners, and it does not follow, 
because both are now altered, that they both 
were not once good. But when they are good no 
longer, no longer appropriate or serviceable, what 
is the use of clinging to them? Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote display no unwilling- 
ness to address the public in any part of the 
country where their presence is supposed to be 
needed. 


Among the contributors to the first issue 
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was A. J. Balfour, who wrote on “Bishop 
Berkeley’s Life and Letters”. Later, the 
Review was to play a notable part in bring- 
ing about his downfall as Leader of the 
Conservative Party. But under Austin’s 
editorship it was no threat to the bosses. Its 
independence was well established in theory, 
less obvious in fact. 

In 1893 it was acquired by Admiral 
Maxse, friend of George Meredith and 
original of the hero in Beauchamp’s 
Career. Maxse’s son, Leo, had poor health 
and a passionate interest in politics. Editing 
the Review seemed to be a good outlet for 
his talents; and so it proved. He remained 
in charge for thirty-six years and gave the 
Review a reputation which more than justi- 
fied the designation “National”. In the 
editorial feature “Episodes of the Month” 
he traversed the field of current politics 
with energy, lucidity and unfaltering pre- 
judice. He also soon became associated with 
a cause célébre. After four years’ careful 
research he produced an article, in August, 
1898, in which he stated that Colonel Henry 
had forged the evidence on which Captain 
Dreyfus had been convicted and sent to 
Devil’s Island. (It was not even the leading 
article. The first was entitled “The Russian 
Bogey”’). Sensation followed. Colonel Henry 
confessed and committed suicide. Even 
Clemenceau had failed to suspect him. The 
credit for exposing the Dreyfus scandal 
belongs to Leo Maxse. 

During the Edwardian period the Review 
achieved its maximum influence. Its circu- 
lation was around 10,000. It lay in the 
drawing-rooms of a governing class whose 
wealth and power were still virtually intact. 
Movement was still slow and _ leisurely. 
Views counted for more than news. Maxse’s 
views were strong to the point of obsession. 
He believed in the German military threat: 
he believed in Tariff Reform. He was not 
exactly a High Tory — High Tories are 
Christian gentlemen with a fondness for 
farming and blood sports. But in a sense he 
was their man. They admired him as a fer- 
vent and articulate enemy of the Liberal 
Party, in which they saw (correctly) the 
seeds of social revolution. They did not 
want to be bothered with Imperial and 


CONDOLENCES AND AN INVITATION 


“Who prop, thou ask’st, in these dark days, my mind?’ The question was 
asked by Matthew Arnold, who obviously never tried to speak the line aloud. 


But the question was a pertinent one when he asked it, however clumsily 
put, and it has been getting more pertinent rather than less as the years have 
gone by and the days have got darker. And the news that the National and 
English Review is to cease publication with the current issue is sad news for 
those who value mind-proppers of all kinds and all shades of opinion. Now, 
more than ever, magazines that cater for the mind are needed. Now, more 
than ever, we need journals that can look at the state the world is in and 
keep their heads. Now, more than ever, we need papers that have views 
and the ability to convey them. Now, more than ever, we need clear thinking 
and clear writing. 


We are sorry that there will be a gap in the line after this month. But on 
other sectors the front holds firm, and even advances. In the section manned 
by the Spectator, for instance, Published every Friday, the Spectator appeals 
to the alert of mind and cool of head, to those interested in politics and finance, 
books and the theatre, the outside world and the world within. A typical 
week’s issue might contain a despatch from Richard Rovere (author of the 
recent McCarthy biography), who is our Washington correspondent; another 
from Kenneth Mackenzie, in Cape Town, whose wife was arrested under the 
South African Emergency Regulations, and only recently released; the weekly 
political cartoon by Trog, equally handy with rapier or steamhammer; a 
further selection from the insane reminiscences of Patrick Campbell, a look at 
what is going on at Westminster by Roy Jenkins or Mark Bonham-Carter or 
Peter Kirk or Roger Gresham Cooke; comment on the world at large and 
at small by Bernard Levin; the theatre reviewed by Alan Brien, music by 
David Cairns, films by Isabel Quigly, television by Peter Forster; book reviews 
by Evelyn Waugh, Penelope Gilliatt, E. M. Forster, Lord Altrincham, Dan 
Jacobson, Antony Crosland, Kingsley Amis, Angus Wilson, William Golding; 
a poem by Robert Graves; a very feminine-eye view on the foibles of the island 
race by Katharine Whitehorn; Leslie Adrian’s Consuming Interest, bringing 
the latest news of things in the shops and things in the home; drawings and 
cartoons by Quentin Blake, Maurice Bartlett, Sprod and others; and a final 
summing-up of the City by Nicholas Davenport. 


When one door shuts, they say, another opens. The Spectator is published 
every Friday and costs ninepence. It extends its sympathy to the National 
and English Review and a warm invitation to any readers of that gallant loser 
who feel, for the moment, lost. 


SPECTATOR 


EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 
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strategic matters, except as a means of hold- 
ing the “Radicals” at bay. Those in the 
Tory Party who shared Maxse’s romantic 
ideas were themselves lapsed or suppressed 
Radicals, like Joseph Chamberlain and 
Milner. 

The famous slogan B.M.G. (Balfour Must 
Go) was coined by Maxse, who turned 
against Balfour because of his ambivalence 
on the fiscal issue and because he was in- 
sufficiently aware of the German menace. 
(In 1914, three weeks before the outbreak 
of war, Maxse said to Balfour: ‘Well, I 
think the Germans mean business this time”’. 
After he had left the room Balfour turned 
to Lord Lee of Fareham and asked: “Did 
you hear what that lunatic Leo said?”) 
More orthodox Tories were disappointed in 
Balfour merely because he 
worsted by the terrible Lloyd George. They 
tread Maxse’s polemics with delight, but 
more for the conclusions than for the more 
serious contents. He wanted a well-armed 
and united British Empire: they were 
primarily concerned to extirpate land tax 
and super-tax. But he backed the Diehards 
in the Parliament Bill struggle, using 
language which even the most unsophisti- 
cated could appreciate. Here is a typical 
specimen of Maxse’s editorial style: (he is 
referring to the Royal Prerogative of creat- 
ing peers which Asquith had said the new 
King George V would use, if necessary, to 
secure a majority for the Bill in the Upper 
House). 

King George, we may be sure, is entirely inno- 

cent of the misuse of his name during this 

shameful episode, and the real pathos and isola- 
tion of his position . . . lies in the tremendous 

barrier erected by interested parties between a 

Monarch and the truth. In old days it was occa- 

sionally blurted out by some chartered libertine 

in cap and bells, but the recent crisis reveals the 
prodigious difficulty of getting the truth through 
the thicket of political and other intriguers sur- 
rounding a Sovereign, Constitutional or other- 
wise. So far as the public are aware, the views 
of the Unionist Party, representing at least nine- 
twentieths of the population, were never laid 
before his Majesty either at the time the Ministry 
of Demagogues wrung from their reluctant 

Sovereign some promise to carry the Parliament 

Bill last November, or since that date, until after 

the reception of Mr. Asquith’s threatening letter 

of July 20 by Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, 
who thereupon threw up the sponge and it was, 
so to speak, as white-flaggers that they subse- 

quently went to Buckingham Palace... . 

(September, 1911). 

Maxse carried his contempt for Asquith 
into the War and bitterly assailed his per- 
formance as a war leader. Lloyd George's 
accession to the Premiership he greeted 


had been 
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with the words “At Last”. But with the 
return of peace the old antagonism 
revived and Maxse helped to harry the 
Lloyd George Coalition to its doom at the 
Carlton Club meeting, of which he wrote :— 

So far as we are aware, this is the first time in 

the history of our party politics that any body of 

Back Benchers have carried a vote of no confi- 

dence in any Front Benchers . . . We can only 

regret that it should have taken politicians of the 

Carlton Club so many years—during which the 

Party and the country have suffered the ruinous 

humiliation that comes from converting the most 

glorious victory ever achieved by British arms 
into catastrophic defeat—to see what has stared 
us all in the face during this devastating and 
demoralising, period. But, as we know from much 
bitter experience, ‘‘responsible statesmen’’, so- 
called, never see anything, while Club politicians 
go on doing whatever they are told until the 
country is on the edge of the abyss. (November, 

1922). 

It was natural that Maxse should hold a 
low opinion of the League of Nations 
(hailed, as he said, by “Responsible states- 
men, exalted ecclesiastics, international 
highbrows, Mugwumps, Defeatists, specu- 
lators in the mark, and that huge army of 
facile optimists with whom the wish is ever 
father to the thought’’). He was no optimist: 
for him safety lay only in the Balance of 
Power. He had Kipling’s blend of pessimism 
and patriotism; also Kipling’s rather ugly 
proneness to vilify the sedentary intellectual, 
of which he was himself an example. But 
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he had the qualities of his defect, being 
free from fashionable illusion and always 
conscious that the basis of political power is 
military strength. He was also gifted with 
insight in economic matters. In 1925 he 
warned clearly against the decision to go 
back to the Gold Standard. 

It is not only contrary to Conservative principles 

to sacrifice our national interests to international 

interests—which in finance means German- 

American interests—but it is disastrous for any 

. . Conservative Government to sanction any 
measure that is calculated to increase the intoler- 
able burden already borne by our principal 
industries, such as Agriculture, Iron and Steel, 

Engineering, Shipbuilding, Cotton, and many 

others, in which the Brahmins of Lombard Street 

take relatively little interest simply because they 

are depressed. (March, 1925). 

It cannot be said that he showed much 
sympathy with the human victims of eco- 
nomic depression; but he was swift to con- 
demn any measure which might weaken the 
country as a World Power. 

In 1929 he was forced by ill health to 
give up the editorship. (He died in 1932). 
His sister Violet, widow of Lord Milner, 
succeeded him and upheld the family tra- 
dition until 1948. In that year the Review 
changed hands both editorially and as a 
property. Lady Milner resembled her 
brother in outlook: in temperament she 
was, perhaps, more venomous and vindic- 
tive when her righteous indignation was 
engaged. Thus she anathematised the 
Baldwin and Chamberlain Governments for 
their appeasement of Germany, but she 
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could hardly bring herself to commend the 
efforts of Winston Churchill, because he had 
befouled Lord Milner’s reputation in the 
“Chinese Slavery” election many years 
before. For the same reason she refused to 
acknowledge his outstanding part in the 
opposition to Sir Samuel Hoare’s India 
Bill, of which she was also a relentless 
critic. Even in May, 1940, she had no word 
of encouragement for the new Prime 
Minister, whose Government, she said, was 
formed “more with a view to the balance 
of parties than to war government”. (This 
must be contrasted with the welcome Leo 
Maxse gave to Lloyd George in 1916.) 
Her own record as an anti-appeaser was 
as good as any. In November, 1938, she 
reprinted Duff Cooper’s resignation speech 
in full, and her own comments on Munich 
were in the true Maxse manner. 
The crisis of this autumn will be a turning point 
in history. Either it will mark the beginning of 
the decay of our power and influence, or else the 
shocks we have received will bring a reaction 
strong enough to re-establish our position. But if 
we are to save all we hold dear the sacrifices 
required will be great and will fully test our 
quality. The effort is not beyond us, we have 
excellent nerves and a great power of recovery 
and we have called upon them before now in 
periods of danger. But there is no time to lose 
... We must .. . act quickly in the adoption of 
new duties. The first of these is to establish 
compulsory military service. (November, 1938) 
At the outbreak of war she quoted 
Napoleon: “Time has a very different value 
in war from its value in peace. Every delay 
in war is deadly”. And she stated the war 
aims which seemed to her appropriate. 
We are not fighting to make the world safe for 
democracy. We are fighting to keep ourselves 
safe for democracy. We are fighting to save 
England and France; to keep alive the forces of 
civilisation; to keep Europe from subjection to 
a horde that has brought five aggressive wars 
on peaceful neighbours within a lifetime, each 
war more treacherously prepared and more 
evilly conducted than the last. We are fighting 
to rid Europe of a terror that has hampered true 
progress for a hundred years. (October, 1939) 
Lady Milner wrote much about South 
Africa, but she could never escape from 
the animosities of the Boer War and she 
managed to persuade herself, against the 
historical evidence, that the treatment of 
“Natives” had been a major issue in that 
conflict. Smuts was one of her bétes noires 
and she could see in him only the crafty 
Boer politician and racialist. She overlooked 
the other side of his complex character— 
the magnanimity. the imagination, the 
idealism. Thus, when he brought his country 
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into the War in 1939, carrying in Parlia- 
ment an amendment to Hertzog’s neutrality 
resolution, she could only comment:— 
“He (Hertzog) was opposed by his colleague, 
General Smuts, who knows what South 
Africa is up against and what would happen 
to her if she dropped out of the Empire”. 

Her reaction to the Socialist landslide in 
1945 was suitably blistering :— 

The political wire-pullers [a favourite Maxse 
word, much used by Leo]—and what bad judges 
they are!—believed that the brilliance of Mr. 
Churchill’s war record would blind the electors 
to the weakness of the general Conservative 
position. And better judges than they thought 
that although the perpetual Conservative hedg- 
ing on matters of principle, and Conservative 
neglect of great National Opportunities, had 
weakened the party position in the country, they 
would be saved by their opponents’ blunders. 
These are the same sort of theories as those 
held by people who thought that the Germans 
would not fight because it would obviously not 
pay them to do so—well—people do not only 
do wise or even obvious things. They do all 
sorts of mad, unprofitable things. The Germans 
did fight. The electors in 1945 did vote for 
Socialism. (September, 1945). 

By 1948 she was feeling the weight of years: 
so was her brother, General Sir Ivor 
Maxse, who had long presided over the 
Review’s business affairs. The time had 
come for a change. Most of the shares in 
the National Review Ltd. passed to Lord 
Altrincham, formerly Sir Edward Grigg 
—an old friend of the Maxses:and a disciple 
of Lord Milner—and to Mr. Henry 
Drummond-Wolff, sometime Tory M.P. and 
an impassioned advocate of Imperial 
Preference. (Mr. Drummond-Wolff dropped 
out in 1956. Since then the Altrincham 
family have had complete control.) 

In assuming the editorship of the Review 
himself, Lord Altrincham returned to the 
profession in which he had begun his varied 
career. As Assistant Editor to Garvin on 
the Outlook, and later as Foreign and 
Imperial Editor of The Times, he had 
shared Leo Maxse’s zeal for Tariff Reform. 
He had not, however, been a lifelong Con- 
servative—in 1923 he was elected to Par- 
liament as a Lloyd George Liberal—but by 
1931, after a term as Governor of Kenya, 
he regarded the destruction of the Liberal 
Party as an accomplished fact; and when he 
entered Parliament again, in 1933, it was as 
a National Conservative. Like the Maxses 
he was an imperialist, but the tone of his 
imperialism was perhaps rather less strident 
than theirs. He preferred the word “Com- 
monwealth” to the word “Empire”, but he 
did not readily envisage the precipitate 
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transfer of power to African or Asian 
majorities. Home _ politics had never 
absorbed him, but through his elder son he 
enlisted the services as an Assistant Editor 
of Sir Edward Boyle (now Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury) who brought to the 
vast range of State economic policy a mind 
as capacious as it was enlightened. The 
Review was thus able to provide a compre- 
hensive treatment of current topics. Two 
other liberal-minded young Tory politicians 
who have been associated, at one time or 
another, with the editorship are James 
Ramsden and Peter Kirk. The Review has 
remained uncompromisingly Tory, but in 
recent years it has said goodbye (like the 
Party itself) to the Diehard position. Super- 
ficial observers might be tempted to assume 
that this has been the cause of its own 
death, but in fact it has been the victim of 
an adverse trend affecting all political 
journals appearing at what, by modern 
standards, are long intervals. Besides, it 
could not have served as “the glass hive 
of Conservative thought and Conservative 
opinion” in the post-1945 period if it had 
stuck religiously to the Maxse formulae. 
There were many points of contact between 
the old and the new, but a significant 
change occurred, which was both necessary 
and right. 

Distinctive features in the editorship of 
Lord Altrincham (lst) were the attitude 
towards Indian independence and _ the 
advocacy of federation in Central Africa. 
In January, 1949, the Review published an 
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article by H. V. Hodson (then Assistant 
Editor, now Editor, of the Sunday Times), 
entitled “Crown and Commonwealth”, in 
which he argued that India might become 
a republic within the Commonwealth of 
which the British Sovereign would be Head. 
The Editor commented in “Episodes of the 
Month” :— 
Our Government—in consultation with other 
Governments of the Commonwealth—must 
choose, and choose soon, between acknowledg- 
ing the indispensability of the Crown—and 
thereby treating as foreign any State, however 
friendly, which is unwilling to follow suit—and 
admitting a new category of member-State, not 
necessarily owing allegiance to the British Crown, 
and not necessarily even monarchical. Hard as 
this dilemma undoubtedly is to reso!ve, the 
National Review is prepared . . . to give its full 
and unflinching support to the line which has 
been taken in this number by Mr. Hodson... 
There is reason to believe that the idea put 
forward by Mr. Hodson, and supported 
editorially, in the Review was studied by 
the Governments concerned and adopted 
as the basis of India’s continued member- 
ship of the Commonwealth, with a republi- 
can Constitution. The arguments for Central 
African Federation presupposed a genuine 
desire on the part of the Rhodesian white 
settlers to give the African population of 
the three territories a fair and square deal. 

How strange indeed that any in this country 

should fear to entrust the backward people of 

Rhodesia to a _ predominantly British and 


Christian system of government, while at the 
same time they acclaim the transference of the 
backward Southern Sudanese to the control of 
a very recently civilised Islamic North, whose 
chief industry was still the slave-trade little more 
than fifty years ago! For our part, we do not 
hesitate to say that, while we have good hope of 
the Sudan’s new rulers, we have implicit faith in 
our own Rhodesian kin. (March, 1953). 
Was that “implicit faith” justified? 

Lord Altrincham could draw on a long 
experience of public life. Apart from 
editorial comment, his contributions in- 
cluded a restatement of the long neglected 
case for a Channel Tunnel (April, 1953) 
and a number of striking book reviews. But 
his health was failing and he came to 
depend increasingly upon his elder son, with 
whom, however, he did not always see eye 
to eye on matters of Colonial policy. In 
1955 he died. Lord Altrincham (2nd), the 
Review's last Editor, suffered even more 
than his predecessors from the tension 
between a radical temperament and the con- 
ventional spirit of Toryism. He did not 
accept the primacy of “national interests” : 
or rather, he was convinced that the interests 
of the British nation could best be served 
by setting an example of good and wise 
international conduct. He could not, there- 
fore, stomach the Suez ultimatum or the 
repressive measures in Cyprus and other 
dependencies. It seemed to him that, when 
power could no longer be held without 
violence and injustice, the immediate trans- 
fer of power was dictated alike by 
prudence and decency. At home, he applied 
the principle of “One Nation” to the edu- 
cational sphere and pressed for a reform 
of the public schools. He deplored the uni- 
lateral abandonment of National Service. 
He also sought to break through what Leo 
Maxse had described as “the tremendous 
barrier erected by interested parties between 
a Monarch and the truth”. 

So the story ends. Much has been left 
untold. The quality of signed articles in the 
Review was kept at a high level and many 
have already been reprinted: one day an 
anthology of notable contributions should 
be prepared. The independence of authors 
was always jealously defended, as was the 
independence of the Review itself. It was 
never the mouthpiece of “official” Toryism, 
nor was any contributor expected to be the 
mouthpiece of the Editor. Honesty, not 
orthodoxy, was its talisman. 

In 1936 it incorporated the English 
Review. In 1950 it acquired the English 
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Review Magazine and took the words “and 
English” into its title. It never ceased, how- 
ever, to be known as the National Review. 
As such it has played a part, which should 
be neither exaggerated nor discounted, in 
the history of our country for over three- 
quarters of a century. It has given, and 


taken, hard knocks. It has often been wrong, 
but it has at times been right when the Press 
as a whole has been following a false trail. 
Let no tears be shed for it—only for those 
who make of journalism a waste land of 
triviality and obscenity, of ignorance and 
folly. 


PARIS AND AFTER 


" ITH water you drink to the health 

of fools”, cried Mr. K., quoting one 
of his many Russian proverbs, and raising 
his glass of mineral. water to the Press at 
the end of one of the ugliest displays I have 
ever witnessed as a political observer. He 
grinned and stomped off the platform—the 
last Western platform he is likely to occupy 
for a long time. The incident came at the 
end of the now famous two-and-a-half-hour 
Press Conference in the Palais de Chaillot 
and was a fitting finale to the three days in 
which he had turned what should have been 
a fruitful Summit Conference into one of the 
biggest fiascos of recent history. 

As it became clear in Paris that the Summit 
Conference would never get going, despon- 
dency settled over the 3,000 journalists cooped 
up in that vast goldfish bowl of the Palais de 
Chaillot. Over interminable cups of coffee 
in the bar, over acres of blanquette de veau in 
the restaurant, the world’s Press argued in a 
score of tongues. The crazy blur of the 
Tannoy system was constantly demanding 
somebody’s presence on the long-distance 
telephone. Little groups gathered round the 
semi-circle of black glass notice-boards where 
announcements of Press conferences were put 
up in English, French and Russian, in luminous 
red and green paint. Down the long corridors, 
typewriters yakkity-yakked in egg box offices 
overlooking the Eiffel Tower. Over every 
floor, radio and television cables writhed and 
coiled round the feet. Here was the world’s 
collected news-gathering system, waiting upon 
events that never happened, staggered and 
baffled by those that did. 

Over dry martinis in the Crillon bar, the 
Americans were declaring ‘Ike can never 
accept Nikita’s conditions. It’s sabotage’’. 
Across the river, the Soviet Embassy was 
never without its posse of waiting journalists 
and photographers—nor did they wait in 
vain. When, just after 7 a.m. on the Tuesday 
morning, Khrushchev himself burst out from 
the Embassy door, he grinned, announced 
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he would be back later, and disappeared. 
But it was enough for the grapevine. When 
he emerged once more at 8.30 a.m., he had 
an ad lioc Press conference awaiting him, 
and the 250 km. tour that followed to a 
destination first announced as “a military 
secret’? became a mad procession of those 
with cars fast enough to keep up with him. 
From chopping wood, eating steak and chips 
in a village, to replying from amid the cocks 
and hens of the local barn to de Gaulle’s 
invitation for the crucial meeting fixed for 
that afternoon, M. Khrushchev had _ the 
finest American cameramen acting as his 
publicity agents in the spate of stories he 
provided. In his crude arrogance, and acting 
like a Court buffoon, this wily Russian peasant 
got far more out of his blatant sabotage act 
than he could ever have achieved by hours 
of diplomacy. And he left the world’s Press 
as angry and confused as he did the leaders of 
the Western Allies. ‘ 
This was the setting and the mood in which 
the tragi-comedy took place. Nobody should 
in fact have been surprised at Khrushchev’s 
lack of enthusiasm for the Summit. I was one 
of those who never placed high hopes on the 
Summit meeting—though I must admit I had 
never imagined it would not even get started. 
My view has always been that the Summit 
was primarily one of Mr. Macmillan’s more 
romantic pipe-dreams, that in the last stages 
he had coaxed Khrushchev at least as much 
as he had had to coax Eisenhower to get 
them there at all. For there has never been 
any basic change in Russia’s Cold War 
operation despite Khrushchev’s gallivanting 
around the capitalist West. How could there 
be when at the same time he was uttering 
new threats about Berlin and an East German 
Peace Treaty? How could there be when the 
climb to the Summit has been so hard and 
treacherous? Admitted it was the Russians 
who first proposed the idea of a Summit 
Conference in December 1957 when, soon 
after they had launched their first satellite 
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into space, the then Premier Bulganin wrote to 
the Western Heads of Government proposing 
a Big Four Summit meeting to discuss the 
Rapacki Plan. Admitted, too, that following 
the Nuri-es-Said crisis and the entry of 
British and American forces into Jordan and 
Lebanon, a Summit meeting on Middle 
Eastern issues was imminent. But what 
happened? Khrushchev suddenly wrecked the 
whole project by reversing Soviet Summit 
policy after his visit to Peking. 

The last phase of Summitry developed only 
after Khrushchev’s threat of a separate East 
German peace treaty in November, 1958. 
Macmillan flew to Moscow the following 
February and brought back his hard-fought- 
for promise of a Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
as preliminary to a Summit meeting later. 
But those weeks of turgid meetings of the 
four Foreign Ministers in Geneva in May 
and June of last year augured poorly for a 
Summit. With little achieved and no interim 
agreement on Berlin, a head-on clash was 
avoided only by Eisenhower’s inviting Khrush- 
chev to the States. It was during that visit 
that Khrushchev finally agreed to a Summit. 

Had the Summit meeting been held last 
autumn and had President Eisenhower got 
in his return visit to the U.S.S.R. before this, 
the sorry incidents of May 16-18 might have 
been avoided. But President de Gaulle began 
the long series of Western to-ings and fro-ings 
that caused the Summit to be postponed. He 
wanted a May Summit—and in the inter- 
vening months, East-West relations deterio- 
rated. Eisenhower, de Gaulle, Macmillan and 
Adenauer began their endless round of visits 
—Adenauer was still in Paris on the day 
Khrushchev arrived for the Summit. Away 
in Moscow, Khrushchev could hardly be 
blamed for regarding these perambulations as 
symptoms of a “gang-up”. Meanwhile 
within the Soviet Empire itself, domestic 
developments were demanding firm handling. 
Important agricultural problems basic to the 
prosperity of the economy were tackled at a 
significant Moscow meeting of Soviet and 
satellite agricultural chiefs last January. 
Meanwhile, determined so to identify the 
East German economy as to make separation 
from West Germany permanent, Walter 
Ulbricht, Secretary of the East German 
Communist Party, instituted his 100 per 
cent. farm collectivisation campaign—and 
significantly chose as his deadline for this 
operation the week before the opening of 
the Summit Conference. 


Stalinists to a man, the East German 
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Communist leaders have influential friends in 
the Communist world. The Chinese have 
never ceased to deplore Khrushchev’s policy 
of relaxation at home and abroad. And in 
Russia itself there are many who criticise the 
easements following the Twentieth Congress. 
Even in Poland, Gomulka has been forced 
to firm up into a near-Stalinist mould. The 
post-Poznan freedoms have been considerably 
reduced, and the collectivisation in East 
Germany has undoubtedly made it more 
difficult for the Polish Government to main- 
tain the uneasy elbow-room it had hitherto 
won. When, at the beginning of May, 
changes in the Praesidium pruned Khrushchev 
of some of his known supporters, it was clear 
that the accumulated changes of the last 
few months had made hopes of a Summit 
Conference considerably less bright than they 
would have been last autumn. 

After all, what was the Summit Conference 
to be about? Disarmament and Germany. 
Clearly Khrushchev could have no real inten- 
tion of talking disarmament when his space 
ship was circling overhead. And by every 
indication he knew he would get no conces- 
sions on Germany and Berlin at this stage. 
Indeed his policy was to avoid the German 
issue for the time being, to “keep it on the 
back burner” as the Americans say. The 
German issue would be a more useful weapon 
to him if he did not get involved in its settle- 
ment now. He needs to be able to use it 
freely as a perpetual threat, when and how 
he likes. That he had no intention of being 
drawn on the subject was made plain to me 
personally at his Press Conference in the 
Palais de Chaillot on May 18th. In the 
middle of the front row of the journalists, 
immediately facing Mr. Gromyko who was 
in the chair, I handed up a question to the 
platform. Mr. Gromyko read it, frowned and 
turned to a beaming Mr. Khrushchev on his 
left—beaming as the interpreters translated 
his latest attack on “‘my friend” Eisenhower. 
Their two heads bent over the paper. Then 
Khrushchev’s face clouded angrily, Gromyko 
looked up at me and shook his head, gesturing 
to indicate that it was impossible. My 
question had read: ‘“‘How does Mr. Khrush- 
chev think that he can succeed, where Stalin 
failed, in breaking the Allied Occupation 
rights in Berlin? Would he use force?’ After 
all, this is the issue both East and West must 
face. Khrushchev preferred not to do so 
on that occasion. Instead, he replied to a 
South American journalist who wanted to 
know if he planned to visit Latin America. 
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KHRUSHCHEV AT HIS PRESS CONFERENCE IN PARIS, MAY 18th 


It took the U-2 incident to provide Khrush- 
chev with the sledge-hammer needed to 
smash the Summit. The Russians could not 
have been unaware for four years of these 
survey flights. But one must assume that so 
long as they could not stop them, it suited 
them not to draw attention to this gap in 
their much-lauded defences. Unless the 
return outweighed the threat to public con- 
fidence at home, it was not worth it. But 
when the Powers plane came down—by 
whatever means—too many people knew of 
it for the incident to be hushed up: and too 
many of Khrushchev’s personal antagonists 
could have used the incident against him 
had he endeavoured to do so. Nevertheless in 
the early stages it did not appear as though 
he intended to use it to sabotage the Confer- 
ence. Had President Eisenhower followed the 
international convention in spy matters, the 
incident might have passed over as mere 
two-day headline news. But when he insisted 
on admitting that he had tried to cut down 
the Soviet cherry tree, he put Khrushchev in 
an impossible position. No leader of a great 
State could accept such an admission without 
demanding an apology, and Khrushchev cer- 
tainly could not afford to lose face before his 
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own people. To this extent, Eisenhower must 
carry the blame. But thereafter the blame is 
squarely on Khrushchev’s shoulders. His 
three-point ultimatum, in the form it took, 
could never have been accepted by any State. 
And his manner of delivering it at that 
Monday morning preliminary session (with 
the ludicrous moment when, denying Soviet 
spying, he raised his hands above his head 
and cried, ‘‘As God is my witness, my hands 
are clean and my soul is pure’’) carried provo- 
cation to the ultimate limit. 

When immediately, and notwithstanding 
Khrushchev’s inexcusable display, Eisenhower 
conceded victory by promising to suspend 
further such survey flights for the rest of his 
term of office, Khrushchev could still have 
saved his face with the West by agreeing to 
settle on that basis. But either because of 
fear for his position at home or because of 
some uncontrollable personal passion, he 
insisted that the American President—and 
through him, the American people—should 
grovel before him. It was then clear that 
there was no hope of any negotiation. 
Though they provided him with yet further 
occasions for propaganda ranting, the Western 
leaders were wise to exercise restraint and 
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to keep the conference door open until 
Khrushchev obviously slammed it himself. 
After no fewer than five repetitions of his 
ultimatum, Khrushchev could still bear to 
repeat it yet again to the 3,000 journalists 
in the Palais de Chaillot. It was a revolting 
and frightening performance. In his passion, 
Mr. Khrushchev seemed to lose not only his 
temper, but his senses as well. The fat fleshy 
face swelled to a ruddy pulp. The little piggy 
eyes shrank to darts of wily evil. The voice 
roared and the fist stabbed in alarming 
resemblance of Hitler in the Nuremberg 
Stadium. Even some of the phrases were the 
same: he was losing patience with the West, 
he said. The fact that in seconds this raging 
creature was transformed into a roly-poly of 
jollity served only to aggravate the horror of 
the scene. ; 

What now? Despite his fury on May 18, 
two days later in East Berlin an almost 
rescrved Mr. Khrushchev was telling the 
insistent East German Communist leaders 
that they could not have their separate peace 
treaty -yet, that he, Khrushchev, was still 
prepared to negotiate with the West and would 
be ready to attend a real Summit meeting in 
six to eight months’ time after the American 
Presidential Election. 

But will the Americans be willing? Will the 
new President, even if he wishes to take the 
risk, be sufficiently established in the White 
House to make such a controversial move? 
Having wrecked this Summit meeting, what 
guarantee can Khrushchev give that he will 
not do it again? Besides, what real progress 
can the West hope to achieve in the kind of 
atmosphere created by Khrushchev? 

As the last hopes of the Summit faded, the 
Americans fired their latest intercontinental 


ballistic missile from Cape Canaveral. It 
travelled a full 9,000 miles to land in the 
Indian Ocean within a target area described 
as “‘encouragingly accurate’’. As I see it, the 
firing of this missile may be as important a 
pointer in world politics in the next ten years 
as was the launching of the first Russian 
space satellite. For its significance is that it 
enables American missiles to reach Moscow 
from American bases. Developed fully, this 
could provide America with a means ultimately 
of withdrawing from Europe if she so wished, 
and returning to her traditional isolationism. 
For despite her generosity, the fact is that in 
the last resort America’s motive is that of self- 
preservation. As Russia’s historic defence aim 
has been to construct a cordon sanitaire around 
her borders, so in the last thirteen years it 
has been America’s aim to defend herself from 
others’ shores. 

The combination of Russian intransigence 
and American missile development could well 
result in a resumption of American military 
isolationism—an attractive policy for Ameri- 
cans at any time. To my mind, this is one of 
the important factors for which British policy 
must provide. One way to side-step it or 
minimise it is to develop NATO and the 
cooperation of America with Western defence 
through the NATO machine. But since 
defence today is so tightly interwoven with 
economics and political decisions, NATO 
must forthwith be considered in a new 
context. The Six and the Seven must be 
brought together, and the resulting union 
must be closely associated with NATO’s 
defence requirements. 

This is no moment for pause. The days of 
positive initiative are upon us, and we must 
learn from history. 

HONOR BALFOUR 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


F your pen insists upon writing “1860” 
instead of ‘*1960” the only thing to do is to 
give it its head. This is what mine wrote: 


* * * 


. .. SO we anticipate that future generations 
will be welcoming this year of grace 1860 for 
the birth it gave to a new spirit of unity in the 
nation, whereas within the womb of the year 
1760, which saw the accession of George III 
to the English throne, lay the division of the 
United States from England. That quiet 
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morning of October 17 last year, when an 
astounded nation awoke to find the demented 
abolitionist John Brown in control of the 
national arsenal at Harper’s Ferry provided a 
salutary warning to avoid the abyss ahead. It 
is an episode which the second Convention of 
the new Republican Party which opens in 
Chicago tomorrow, Wednesday, May 16, will 
do well to bear in mind. 

Four years ago the Republicans found that a 
hall accommodating 2,000 people was suffi- 
cient. This year a wigwam has been constructed 
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capable of accommodating some 10,000 
persons. Though it is as yet too early to say 
whether the new party will enjoy but a passing 
sojourn on the political landscape, like the 
short-lived Anti-Mason Party or the “Know- 
Nothing” Party, the increased interest in its 
deliberations gives at least some indication 
that it may prove more enduring. 

The Republicans have assembled in a spirit 
of unbounded enthusiasm. Countless office- 
seekers are on hand attesting their loyalty to 
the party. The organised bands for the rival 
candidates are assembled to influence the 
delegates in favour of Seward, Chase, Bates 
and the Illinois dark horse ‘‘Abe” Lincoln. 
The supplies of drink have been augmented, 
for by all reports the sobriety which character- 
ised last month’s Democratic Convention at 
Charleston will be conspicuously lacking in 
the thriving North-Western city of Chicago, 
which already has a population of some 
100,000. There is a scent of victory in the air. 
But there is little sound basis for these high 
Republican hopes. The new Republican 
standard-bearer, whoever he may be, is 
unlikely to meet with any more success in his 
national canvass than did Colonel Frémont 
four years ago. 

The main reason for excessive Republican 
expectations is the deadlock which brought the 
Charleston Convention to its close on the 
third of this month and the erroneous con- 
clusion drawn therefrom that the Democratic 
Party, hopelessly divided between its Northern 
and Southern wings, will be unable to unite 
behind a common nominee when it re- 
assembles on June 18 in Baltimore. 

Tomorrow’s Republican Convention is a 
sectional gathering. Only five of the southern 
States have sent delegations. By contrast 
delegations from all of the thirty-three States 
were present when the Charleston Convention 
opened on April 23. The two Pacific States 
of Oregon and California uniting with the 
South gave that section seventeen votes, a 
majority of one, on all Convention committees. 
The South required an assertion of the right of 
citizens to settle in the territories with their 
slaves. The Northern Democrats, led by 
Senator Douglas of Illinois, were defeated in 
the Committee on Resolutions when they 
sought a plank stating ‘‘the party will abide by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court upon 
questions of Constitutional Law’’. 

The contest was carried to the Convention 
floor where the more numerous Northerners 
secured the adoption of the Douglas plank by 
a vote of 165-138 in which every delegate 
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participated. Apart from losing a few scattered 
votes from Pennsylvania and New Jersey the 
Northern States stood firmly behind Douglas 
and gave him his majority of twenty-seven. 
Seven Southern States withdrew from the 
Convention in protest but throughout the 
absent Southern delegates were considered 
still to be part of the Convention and the Party. 
No effort was made to nominate Douglas by a 
two-thirds majority of those delegates present 
and voting. Nothing irrevocable was done 
which will prevent a compromise next month. 

The preferred candidate of the Southerners 
is the Vice-President, Mr John Breckenridge of 
Kentucky. It would be impossible for the 
Democrats to carry the free States with the 
Southern platform and Mr. John Breckenridge 
as the nominee. President Buchanan’s influence 
in his own State of Pennsylvania might be 
sufficient to win that State for Mr. Brecken- 
ridge, but he could scarcely be expected to 
carry any other Northern State. It would be 
easy on the other hand to carry the South 
with the Douglas platform and Mr. Douglas as 
the nominee. Apart from a few extremists, no 
Northerner would be repelled by an assertion 
of the authority of the Supreme Court as the 
final arbiter of Constitutional Law. 

The logic of politics is fortified by the 
traditions of the nation. No Vice-President 
has been nominated for the higher office of 
President since the days of Martin Van Buren. 
Moreover, Mr. Van Buren had been Secretary 
of State and chief party lieutenant of President 
Jackson before becoming Vice-President. His 
reputation was high throughout the nation. 
Mr. Breckenridge, despite his high office, 
appears to be so little known in the North that 
his name is consistently mis-spelled Breckin- 
ridge. 

The alternatives before the Democratic 
Convention when it reassembles are to perish as 
a party or unite behind Douglas as candidate 
for the Presidency and Breckenridge for the 
Vice-Presidency. Thus the Democrats will 
combine all the elements of strength in the 
party. Douglas will appeal to the North and 
Breckenridge to the South. To those who say 
that the South is determined upon a course of 
“rule or ruin” we answer: will any party 
deliberately resolve to accept defeat rather 
than secure victory? 

There is surely an instinct for survival as 
deeply embedded in a political body as in an 
individual. The fate of the Whig Party provides 
a warning. It has been destroyed, and its 
Northern and Southern members who but a 
few years ago worked harmoniously for 
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Harrison, for Clay, for Taylor, are now 
enrolled in rival and hostile organisations. A 
similar rift between the Northern and Southern 
wings of the Democratic Party would sweep 
away the only common basis for political 
action still existing for men of the free States 
and men of the slave States. Our Republic 
has grown to imperial dimensions under 
Democratic statesmanship. That a party 
whose history is interwoven with the glory of 
the nation should come to an end in a quarrel 
over the status of the negro is as absurd as it is 
unthinkable. 

A new factor of uncertainty has been intro- 
duced upon the political scene by the Consti- 
tutional Union Party whose Convention has 
just closed in Baltimore. This gathering of the 
elements of the old Whigs and the remnants 
of the Know-Nothings nominated John Bell 
of Tennessee for President and that great 
statesman, classicist and orator, Dr. Edward 
Everett of Massachusetts, as Vice-President. 
Its platform which is simply ‘“‘the Constitution 
of the country, the union of the States and 
the enforcement of the laws” at least com- 
pensates by its brevity for its absence of 
precision. There are some who consider that 
the South would never vote for Douglas, 
the Mid-Westerner, if they could vote for Bell, 
a native Southerner and slaveholder. But any 
votes drawn from the Democrats in the South 
would surely be matched by the votes which 
a man of Dr. Everett’s high reputation would 
draw from the Republicans in the North. 


But to return to tomorrow’s Republican 
Convention in Chicago. There is a danger 
that, differing widely on many questions, 
inheriting their creeds from antagonistic 
organisations of the past—the Whigs, North- 
ern Democrats, Abolitionists, Free Soilers, 
Know-Nothings—the Republicans will seek a 
unifying force in the issue of checking the 
further expansion of African slavery. This is 
the cement which they may find necessary to 
bind their party together. But a characteristic 
of cement is that while it may glue a vessel 
together for normal use, once it gets into hot 
water the parts come asunder. 


So the danger of concentrating on this 
single issue is not to the nation but to the new 
Republican Party, for whom we cannot see 
either a long or a prosperous future. National 
tranquillity might enable it to survive. But 
while no intelligent man would assume that 
there are not virtue and patriotism and sense 
enough left in the country to avert an armed 
conflict, no one can deny that there may be 
difficult times ahead. It is reassuring to hear 
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that the Committee on Resolutions will 
propose a plank for the platform in strong 
condemnation of the abolitionist John Brown, 
characterising his invasion “as among the 
gravest of crimes’ and making no mention of 
the Dred Scott decision or the fugitive slave 
law. The near-certainty of Senator Seward’s 
nomination is, however, far from reassuring. 
His phrase “irrepressible conflict” may, as 
some maintain, have been misinterpreted. But 
the New York leader nevertheless belongs to 
the more extreme faction of the new party. 
To borrow the language of the race course, it 
is ‘‘Seward against the field.’ He is alike the 
preference of the populace and the politicians. 
His too intimate connection with men full of 
schemes requiring public grants has been 
asseverated against him. But his reputation is 
too high to be tarnished by the breath of 
scandal. The Governor of Ohio, Salmon 
Chase, has his adherents as has Edward Bates 
of Missouri who has attained great prominence 
in State politics. The decision to hold the 
Convention in Chicago instead of St. Louis 
has harmed his prospects. But only by 
uniting behind Mr. Bates would a stop-Seward 
movement have some small chance of success. 
Mr. Bates has the powerful support of Mr. 
Greeley and the New York Tribune. He 
represents the more conservative elements of 
the party. Moreover the nomination of a man 
from a slave State would remove the taint of 
sectionalism from the party. 

An exaggerated attention has been given in 
recent months to Illinois’ favourite son Mr. 
Lincoln, “honest old Abe, the rail-splitter,” 
whose name may be unfamiliar to many 
readers. He is a former Whig Congressman 
who made little mark in the House. When he 
was proposed as Republican Vice-Presidential 
candidate four years ago in opposition to 
Mr. William Dayton, New Jersey’s Attorney- 
General and former Senator, inquiries as to 
who he was were heard from all parts of the 
Convention. 

It has often been the practice of an aspiring 
politician to attract attention by attacking some 
greater figure. This practice was followed by 
Mr. Lincoln two years ago in a series of seven 
joint debates with Senator Douglas. Some 
say that the suggestion for these debates 
which were all to the advantage of Mr. Lincoln 
was made by a young supporter of Senator 
Douglas, Mr. Adlai Stevenson, a name not 
likely to linger long in politics, for his proposal 
was no great tribute to his sagacity. Mr. 
Lincoln opened his canvass with the maxim 
that a house divided against itself cannot stand. 


a SCAR ORL 
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This was no doubt a felicitous expression, 
but one in which Mr. Lincoln had been 
anticipated. Mr. Lincoln’s talent as an orator 
will not, we surmise, be long remembered 
when compared, say, with a Dr. Everett. 

The fact that Mr. Lincoln was defeated by 
Mr. Douglas in his canvass for the Senate is no 
compelling reason for giving him the further 
opportunity of being defeated by Mr. Douglas 
in a canvass for the Presidency. The conviction 
“the can’t win” is a fatal political obstacle. 
Mr. Lincoln is considered by some to belong 
to the conservative wing of the Republican 
Party. Yet he has assaulted the very founda- 
tions of the Republic. The Constitution is the 
supreme law of the land and the Constitution 
is what the Supreme Court says it is. When the 
Supreme Court says that Congress cannot pass 
legislation against slavery in the territories 
that is the law of the land. But Mr. Lincoln 
has denounced the Dred Scott decision as 
‘an astonisher in legal history”, as ‘‘a new 
wonder of the world’. Again. he said less 
than a year ago, ‘“The people of these United 
States are the rightful masters of both Con- 
gress and the Courts”. A man who is anta- 
gonistic to the Constitution which he must, 
as President, solemnly pledge to protect and 
defend may aspire to that office but is unlikely 
to be provided with an opportunity to seek it. 

We predict that Mr. Seward will be nomin- 
ated in Chicago on the first or second ballot 
and, to provide a conservative balance to the 
ticket, that Mr. Bates of Missouri will be the 
Vice-Presidential nominee. We further predict 
that next month in Baltimore the Democratic 
Party will unite behind Mr. Douglas and 
Mr. Breckenridge as Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential nominees. History alone can tell 
whether the Republican Party will survive its 
coming defeat. 


It will no doubt be difficult to attract much 
public attention to political events in the 
months to come. Only four weeks from today 
the largest ship ever built, the Great Eastern 
of 27,000 tons, will set forth from Southampton 
on her first voyage to sea. Party faction will be 
forgotten in the contemplation of this new 
sensation, an experiment which, if successful, 
is destined, in a measure, to revolutionise the 
maritime intercourse of the world. Then, but 
a month before the election is due, there is 
the visit of the Prince of Wales, who will one 
day occupy the throne of George III as 
Edward Vil... . 

* * * 

.... Here the pen ran dry. But enough had 
been written to show that political commenta- 
tors a hundred years ago could draw completely 
wrong conclusions on perfectly logical grounds, 
just as can those of today. 

To keep the historical record straight: the 
Democratic Party did not remain united but 
split into a Northern section which nominated 
Douglas and a Southern which nominated 
Breckenridge. Seward received the most votes 
at the Republican Convention on the first 
ballot, but Lincoln was nominated on the third. 
As for the relative fame of Lincoln and 
Everett as orators, the brief few minutes’ 
speech of Lincoln at the dedication of the 
Gettysburg Cemetery is known to every 
American schoolboy, while Everett’s two hour 
speech on the same occasion is forgotten. 

No doubt one hundred years from now the 
troubled and restless spirit of some modern 
commentator will take control of the Univac 
machine, or whatever electronic device has by 
then replaced human speculation, and purge 
his past errors by a parallel repetition of his 
1960 conclusions. 

Denys SMITH 


MR. CHING 


ORE reliable than  mescalin, less 

chancy than phenobarbitone, as an 
effective dispeller of Angst he can have had 
few equals since Perseus freed Andromeda. 
In our immediate family circle his wizardry 
—for such it was—increased the birth rate 
sixfold in as many years. And I only heard 
of him by chance at a London party soon 
after the War. With two old friends, an 
actress and a sculptor, I had retreated from 
the surrounding din to a quiet corner and 
happened to mention my worry. 


“But don’t you claim expenses—the cost 
of paint and canvases, visits to galleries and 
publishers and so forth?” she asked. 

“No. Should 1?” 

“Of course, you ass” the sculptor said. 
“I'm allowed a third of the rent and two 
thirds of the telephone. What about the hire 
of models?” 

“IT wouldn’t know what to do with a model 
even if I could find one in outer Suffolk” — 
my pictures were based on abstract carpet 
patterns at the time. 
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“Nor frankly would I’—he constructed 
curious objects with pink string and sealing 


wax. “But models are a legitimate expense. 
I hire £500 worth on my return. They’re 
always armed with cornucopias. I live 


largely on pineapples and grapes—thanks to 
Mr. Ching.” 

“So you're a Ching-ite too!” the actress 
cried. “He’s a genius. I just post him all 
my figures and he jiggles them around and 
adds a few more and then sends them off 
with a long covering letter. It’s the most 
heavenly gibberish, like Finnegan’s Wake.” 

“The letters are indeed quite brilliantly 
obscure” the sculptor agreed. “No wonder 
they tie the tax people up in knots.” 

Neither of them had ever met him. 
Apparently he preferred to deal with clients 
by post and telephone, conducting his 
crusade on their behalf from a furnished 
room in West Ealing. 

“I do hope he gets a vicarious kick out of 
it all somewhere” the actress said. “La Vie 
de Bohéme at second hand. . . His own life 
must be deadly.” 

Not that I had much reason to complain. 
A wife, a child, an oast house, my own 
master . . . The beard and corduroys alone, 
symbols of recent emancipation from the 
service of the King, more than made up for 
grinding poverty. The trouble really was 
that the gentlemanly torpor of army life had 
unfitted me for the terrors of civvy street. 
Against Inspectors of Cavalry, red in face 
and hat, I could defend myself. Against 
Inspectors of Taxes, red in tooth and claw, 
I was helpless. In the joyous early days of 
peace I kept afloat with teaching and a 
knack for drawing funny faces. The hard- 
won cheques were scrupulously listed. In 
April, with naive pride, I declared their total 
on the buff form. When in June another 
form, a white one, bluntly demanded back 
again a sum which by then bore only the 
most whimsical relation to my bank balance, 
the whole thing came as a bitter shock. 

In desperation, therefore, I rang Mr. 
Ching long-distance, determined to meet him 
personally before committing myself. 
Lacking refinement in such an approach I 
shouted more aggressively than ever through 
my beard. It must be confessed too that the 
King’s Service had roughened my speech. 

“Those old crooks X and Y put me on to 
you” I said, after crudely giving my name 
and business. “They tell me you’re a marvel 
at diddling the bloody sharks in the taxation 
office.” 


“Oh yes ..?” In the long distance the 
prim little voice sounded icily discreet. Per- 
haps it wasn’t done to mention clients on 
the phone? And then “I don’t know that 
the expression...er... diddle is quite how 
I would prefer to describe my professional 
activity, but I think I may flatter myself that 
1 am sometimes able, from long experience 
in these matters, to render assistance in the 
case of a self-employed individual engaged 
in one of the...er.. . artistic fields.” 

We need not confer in person, he thought, 
if | would send particulars. After three lots 
of pips, I nailed him down to a morning 
when we should both be in the Piccadilly 
neighbourhood. On the spur of the moment 
and with a fourth lot of pips coming up, I 
invited him to lunch at the Ritz. 

“In case there are other beards and 
corduroys about, I'll be leading a lobster on 
a string.” 

No smile came back over the wire. “Oh 
I shouldn’t trouble to do that Mr. Bunthorpe. 
You'll recognise me easily I’m sure. I’m 
eighty years old and very short for my age.” 


* * * 


So, all that time ago now, I sat in the Ritz 
lounge. glaring with contempt at the other 
customers and unobtrusively checking the 
money in my wallet. Then I ordered two 
martinis. 

I recognised him at once. Not especially 
Chinese, but a diminutive sprightly figure 
with a face like a withered autumn leaf, neat 
and sharp as a black pin in dress, and carry- 
ing a huge briefcase. There were, as it 
happened, no other beards and corduroys 
and he recognised me too. 

“T find it hard to believe you can be eighty, 
Mr. Ching.” (He might in fact have been 
any age between sixty and a hundred.) 

He answered with a little smirk and a 
bow, his look plainly saying “Let’s have no 
hollow compliments, please.” 

“A cigarette before lunch?” 

“Very kind, but . . . thank you, no. I 
never indulge .. .” 

“A martini then?” 

“Very kind, but I’m afraid...” 
a vaguely gastric gesture. 

I drank them quickly myself, hoping he 
didn’t notice how little change was returned 
from a pound note. But seated on the chair’s 
edge, nursing the briefcase on his knee, he 
noticed everything, his expression reminding 
me of a certain octogenarian philosopher— 
an expression of intense curiosity despite in- 
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tense disillusion. 

“Well then, let’s go on in and have a damn 
good lunch” I said in my hearty ex-military 
way. 

But he cared no more for food than for 
alcohol and tobacco and with the waiter’s 
caustic eye on us, ordered simply a small 
helping of boiled rice. More amply provided 
I broached my business. 

“This is the general picture . . The 
outline of my domestic set-up and earnings 
didn’t take long. 

“Of course, you may not feel able to help 
me at all...” 

“We shall see, we shall see. Have you 
nothing written down, no list of receipts, no 
accounts?” 

“I’m afraid I’ve never kept accounts.” It 
was like admitting to a bishop that I’d never 
been to church. But evidently Mr. Ching 
was quite accustomed to laxity of the sort; 
as, doubtless, bishops also are. 

“Receipts are not absolutely essential, 
though they do help. Artists can be so 
very ... inconsequential .. . But it is difficult 
for them, I do see that. And I try to make 
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the H.M.I. see it too. I always tell him he 
can’t expect to differentiate between private 
life and business in the case of artists and 
other self-employed individuals. He must 
be prepared to assess their home and their 
work as a whole and once I’ve got him to 
realise that, he usually agrees to my figures. 
It’s just a question of getting him to, er, 
realise ...H.M.I.’s are quite reasonable, you 
know, as a rule. I think you were perhaps 
just a little too severe the other day on the 
telephone .. .” 

“Yes, I’m sorry about that Mr. Ching. 
I’m afraid my language hasn’t recovered yet 
from... from the rough male kiss of army 
blankets .. . the War, and all that.” 

“Ah yes, the War. A very tiresome time. 
We had a bomb in West Ealing. But there’s 
just one other matter. You must please 
understand that I am only concerned with 
helping you claim those items of expenditure 
which, as an artist, you can quite legitimately 
claim for professional expenses. You men- 
tioned the word—er—diddle, 1 believe. 
There’s no question of that you know, no 
question.” 
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He pulled out a typewritten sheet. “Here 
is a suggested list of the items; not ex- 
haustive, but I find it useful as a guide. 
Could we just run through it, to give you 
the idea? You might care to fill the details 
in more exactly at your leisure.” 

The first part of the list covered basic 
costs like rent, heating and telephone and he 
jotted down my estimates. But it was the 
second part, those items of particular rele- 
vance to a painter, which truly reflected the 
extent of Mr. Ching’s ingenuity. 

“Excursions undertaken with the object 
of gaining inspirational matter; entertain- 
ment incurred in connection with the sale, 
or contemplated sale, of work; acquisition 
of property for use in the studio; visits to 
theatres, exhibitions, etc., with the purpose 
of keeping in touch with current trends;” 
and dozens more. The headings were so 
elastic it was hard to think of a single 
expense which mightn’t be included under 
one or other of them. 

“About the only thing you don’t mention 
is food!” 

“Ah, I’m afraid food cannot be claimed 
as such.” He paused and added, “Except, 
of course, where it has to be expressly 
obtained for purposes of Art. To feed your 
models, for instance; or to use in a picture. 
You paint Still Lives a great deal, I expect?” 

“Well as it happens I have a garden and 
actually my paintings ...” But I caught his 
quizzical glance. “That is, yes, of course, I 
do paint quite a lot of Still Lives.” 

“Still Lives with meat occasionally .. .?” 

“Oh yes, often with meat. And fish. I'm 
very fond of painting fish; and lobsters. 
Oysters too...” 

“Good,” he said, “good”. And rubbed his 
hands. There was—but I could not be sure— 
the hint of a twinkle in his eye. At his next 
question there was—but again I could not 
be quite sure—a glint of lust. 

“Do you paint much—from the Life, as I 
believe it is known?” 

Go on, give the old boy his vicarious 
kick, I thought. 

“Certainly, a great deal. And they all eat 
like horses afterwards.” 

By the time we'd finished we calculated 
that the Inland Revenue Department owed 
me hundreds and hundreds of pounds. 

“Do you really think there’s a chance of 
getting any of it back?” I asked, feeling 
slightly giddy. 

“Oh yes, I think we'll get it back all right, 
or most of it. But I’m afraid I must be mov- 
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ing on to my next appointment. Let me have 
the final figures as soon as you can.” 

The waiter brought the receipted bill and 
my change on a plate. In a lordly fashion 
I waved him to keep it. But Mr. Ching 
quickly popped the bill into his briefcase. 
It was the only time he actually smiled. 

“T’ll take charge of this for you.” 

We parted under the Ritz arcade. 

“Thank you, Mr. Bunthorpe. That was 
quite an unusual little treat for me,” he said. 

“For me, too, Mr. Ching. I think you’re 
bloody marvellous.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t go so far as that.” He 
spoke without the slightest trace of boastful- 
ness. “I just like to think of myself some- 
times ... as the .. . champion of the self- 
employed.” 

And with jaunty little steps he strode off 
down Piccadilly. 


* * * 


I wish I still had my copy of the first of 
the countless letters Mr. Ching wrote to the 
H.M.I. He did his own typing and the long 
sentences, crammed with spelling mistakes 
and misprints, wound on and on down the 
pages, losing themselves in a bog of sums, 
references to Clauses and Sub-Sections of 
Ministerial Directives, and such like. Thanks 
to them, in part also to my preparation of 
the basic raw material on which Mr. Ching 
went to work, the H.M.I. came before too 
long, and with an almost audible sigh of 
defeat, to realise. ... 

Freed from Angst, my home life and pro- 
fession flourished, and were agreed by the 
H.M.I. to flourish, as a whole. I and my 
wife and, in increasing number, children 
enjoyed many holidays abroad undertaken 
with the object of gaining inspirational 
matter. A station waggon was purchased 
and maintained towards the sale, or con- 
templated sale, of pictures whose subject, 
however, obliquely, remained firmly based 
on haunches of venison, lobsters, oysters .. . 
To the same legitimate end thousands of 
corks were drawn from bottles for the pro- 
fessional entertainment of Art Critics and 
Gallery Dealers. And once the memory of 
serving the King had sufficiently receded I 
shaved off the beard, charged the green 
corduroys against Capital Depreciation and 
acquired a dark double-breasted city suit as 
a property for use in the studio. 

Nor—let it be recorded to my credit— 
while I throve and multiplied, was I forget- 
ful of Mr. Ching, all alone there in his 
furnished room. Never a Christmas passed 
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but a pineapple, a salmon, or whatever else 
might be spared from feeding my models, 
would be delivered in a battered mess at his 
door by the postal authorities of West 
Ealing. 

Mr. Ching and I did not meet again. But 
we exchanged many sheets of words in April 
of each year, spent many hours all told 
conversing, as he would put it, on the tele- 
phone—the H.M.I. having accepted a figure 
of 99 per cent. of the telephone bill for pro- 
fessional use. Occasionally he would ring 
me, to suggest the reconsideration of some 
item tenuously claimed. 

“The H.M.I. is querying the box of 
orchids in cellophane, delivered at the stage 
door of the Gaiety, as a legitimate studio 
property,” he said to me only last month. 
“TI was going to rearrange the figures, with 
your approval, so as to include it under 
expenditure on publicity.” 

In fact, my friend the actress had bought 
one of my paintings in a mixed exhibition 
and the flowers were partly a little guid pro 
quo, partly just a gesture for old time’s sake 
which might lead, who could tell, to her 
buying another picture if her own show went 
on running. Either way it was money well 
spent, and, I strongly felt, a perfectly legiti- 
mate expense. By happy chance my large 
abstract Symphony in Mauve had just been 
accepted by the Academy for their modern 
room. The Secretary, I knew, would agree 
to my changing the title in the catalogue at 
the last minute—not for nothing had I given 
him and his wife dinner at Claridges. 

“Tell the H.M.I.,” I said glibly, “that I’m 
sending him an invitation to this year’s 
Royal Academy Private View where, if he 
takes the trouble to look, he will find my 
picture Orchids under Cellophane hung on 
the line. If it sells, he'll be getting 75 odd 
quid out of me. And all I’m claiming is a 
miserable £10 for the raw materials.” 

“Well that’s fairly convincing,’ Mr. Ching 
said. “Except that ‘Delivering at the stage 
door of the Gaiety’ is written on the bill.” 

“Of course it is. I couldn’t reach the shop 
before they shut and got them to send the 
flowers to the theatre where I had to meet 
the Producer. There’s some talk of my doing 
a décor...” 

“Good,” Mr. Ching said. “He can’t say 
much to that. It’s conclusive.” He paused; 
and I could have sworn he chuckled softly. 
“You have come a long way since the very 
pleasant occasion of our meeting.” 

“IT often think of it, too, Mr. Ching. How 
are you keeping?” 
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“Oh, as well as can be expected at my 
age. Very busy, you know, at this time of 
the year. You and your family are well, I 
hope?” 

“Oh yes, we’re all right. The floods have 
gone down a bit so we can use the kitchen— 
I'll be putting in a claim for that later. I’m 
afraid I can’t hear you clearly. The children 
are making the hell of a racket.” 

“Ah yes, children.” The long distance voice 
sounded very faint. ‘““They can be trouble- 
some, so I’m told. But I think you’re lucky 
to have them all the same, you know. I think 
you're lucky. I—I am very much alone.” 

We were cut off. It was the last time we 
spoke. Appropriately the cheap black-edged 
envelope arrived by the same post as the 
Demand from the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment. I was puzzled by the envelope, recog- 
nising Mr. Ching’s typewriter. For whom 
was he in mourning? I opened the other 
quickly first and noted, with satisfaction, the 
Nil Assessment. Well done, Mr. Ching. Then 
I opened his. It contained simply a sheet of 
his notepaper, and on it a message printed, 
unmistakably, by himself. ‘““Mr. Ching has 
asked me to notify his clients in the contin- 
gency of his passing unexpectedly on, which 
sad event, I regret to inform you, has now 
occurred. The funeral will take place at 
.”’ The details had been added in hand- 
writing by his landlady, who signed the 
letter. Methodical to the last, he must have 
prepared all the envelopes himself and given 
them to her to post “‘in the event...” 

I felt the loss as more than a mere loss of 
income—considerable though that would 
now be—and motored over in the station 
waggon all the way from Suffolk to the 
funeral in West Ealing. It was the usual 
melancholy affair, with the landlady and 
myself the only mourners. But the flowers 
were beautiful, about a hundred contribu- 
tions. Among them my own, I was glad to 
see, were the most magnificent. “To Mr. 
Ching, Champion of the Self-Employed, 
with deep admiration and gratitude” I had 
inscribed on the card. The other tributes 
bore similar messages. 

That night, when I returned home, I sat 
long at my desk sucking my pen and staring 
at the account book in which nowadays I 
enter everything before I forget. “To the 
purchase of floral material and other 
expenses incurred in connection with Still 
Life Object £35.” I wrote. Then I scratched 
that out and made it £55. 

I think he would have been pleased. 

JOHN VERNEY. 
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OMANTICS WHO HANKER for Sam- 

arkand or far Bokhara should go to the 
Golden Jubilee of Stoke-on-Trent, and arrive 
from the North by water. The Trent and 
Mersey canal, having climbed up the Cheshire 
locks in open country to Hardings Wood, 
here plunges into the famous Harecastle 
tunnel. In addition to being very long and 
inky black this tunnel has a colliery subsidence 
in the middle, which brings the roof lower and 
lower in the darkness until it scrapes the top 
of the boat. Also there are doors at the far end. 
Voyagers suffering from claustrophobia should 
be gagged and bound before attempting the 
passage. The tunnel delivers one with a bang 
into the moonscape of the potteries; the water 
is sulphurous; the scenery twisted by ancient 
workings. The canal passes through Burslem, 
where young ladies varnishing pots lean out 
of upper windows over the boat; and then 
through the slag heaps and open workshops of 
the Shelton Bar ironworks, where the boat is 
shaken by thuds and enveloped in steam. Next 
comes the descent through Wedgwood’s 
Etruria, beginning with an immensely deep 
roofed-over lock from which there is a fine 
and wide prospect of bottle ovens, chimneys 
and the paraphernalia of industry. Finally, 
threading railway bridges and road bridges, 
pitch black basins illuminated by snow-white 
swans, collieries, flashes and works, the canal 
emerges suddenly into the greenery of the 
Trent valley below Stoke. It is an astonishing 
experience, Stygian, short and sharp, giving an 
impression of a wonderful town which can 
be gained in no other way. 

* * 


ESS DETERMINED boaters will no 

doubt make do with Henley. Here the 
Thames consents to straighten out for just 
long enough to allow oarsmen to purge their 
egos and win gold medals of Father Isis with 
his weedy beard. This is the place, in the heart 
of the Betjeman-Lancaster-Piper country, to 
study the mysterious habits and taboos of 
Leanderthal Man—broad churchmen in loose 
dog-collars, or unfrocked bankers in pink 
socks and tiny caps, garments which only here 
denote virility. Behind all this, whizzing and 
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honking, is the fair, with still, I hope, sets of 
gallopers (a roundabout to the uninitiated) 
from Savage’s of King’s Lynn, steam organs, 
crooks and shooting galleries; the whole 
spotted with Etonians. It is all very hot and 
gay, tranquillised by the inexhaustible, hori- 
zontal stream, flowing punt-besprinkled under 
that marvellous bridge which even a highway 
authority can see is beautiful. And the fact 
that it is all in aid of sport provides the excuse 
without which the English dare not enjoy 


themselves. 


* * * 


AS ANY THREAD run through my 

many numbers which have appeared to 
date? Noise, the Black Country, fireworks, 
staggered hours, extinct peerages, sailing 
ships and satellites have been on the mat in 
turn—mostly to my surprise, for congratulation. 
It has been a long pursuit of the genuine, the 
unselfconscious, the solid, the unaffected, the 
imaginative—and the ludicrous. Those are 
the people and things that matter; those are 
the people and things to be enjoyed. Also to be 
pursued, but in a different way, are the self- 
important, the stuffy, the seekers after position 
and honours, those who do not regard change 
as normal, those who are shocked by criticism 
of authority, the over-conventional. All that 
is needed for the hunt is a sharp eye and a 
poetic fancy—and tough feelings. Alas, those 
who possess the first two rarely have the third; 
there is nothing more terrible than clowns 
in love. 

I had hoped to deal, month by month, 
with the renaming of streets—how Brick 
Street, Gas Street, Railway Lane, Wharf 
Lane and Factory Street give way to The 
Coronet, Daisy Mead, Manor Royal and 
Feather Dell; with Bacon and Shakespeare 
(don’t tell me that the butcher’s apprentice 
from Stratford wrote those plays), sleepers on 
trains, a fixed Easter, sheepdog trials and 
no-par-value shares: with the Lickey Incline, 
near Bromsgrove, where the railway climbs 
out of the Severn valley on to the Birmingham 
plateau and where every parent should take 
his children so that they can see and remember 
what a steam engine can do; with the Financial 
Year—how it confuses everybody, besides 
encouraging young people to marry in Lent; 
with St. Pancras Station, and gasometers, 
which it will soon be possible to admire. 

But all these things will have to wait. 
Meanwhile let us pursue the genuine, and 
perhaps we shall meet in another part of the 
forest. 

AXMINSTER. 
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BEYOND THE MYTH 


De GAULLE’s RepusBLic. By Philip M. 
Williams and Martin Harrison. Longmans 
25s. 

THE FIFTH FRENCH REPUBLIC. By Dorothy 
Pickles. Methuen, 15s. 


T is now exactly two years since the rioting 

of a few students in Algiers led to the fall 
of the Fourth Republic and the return of 
de Gaulle—for, as Messrs Williams and 
Harrison make clear, though there were 
undoubtedly plots in Algeria at that time, the 
plotters were overtaken by events, and had 
to move pretty fast in order to keep up with 
the people they were supposed to be leading. 
It is therefore no bad thing that these two 
books should appear now, to give us an 
opportunity to review what has happened in 
that time. 

Opinions about de Gaulle have changed 
pretty much since those hectic days. Then, 
there was scarcely anyone in this country who 
did not fear the arrival of a Fascist dictatorship 
in France; now, with the exception of one or 
two sour comments on the extreme Left, the 
atmosphere is that of the recent State visit— 
one of adulation and worship. The General 
may be difficult in international relations, and 
apparently standing for a set of values which 
seem completely out of date, but he has given 
France the first stable Government it has 
enjoyed since the end of the War—indeed, 
without exaggerating, it is almost possible to 
say since the end of the Second Empire—and 
that is so much on the credit side that every- 
thing else can be forgiven him. Whatever the 
circumstances in which he came to power— 
and, as the authors of De Gaulle’s Republic 
point out, he was very careful to insist on legal 
investiture under the normal rules of the 
Fourth Republic—he has faithfully honoured 
the democratic principles which he has so 
often resoundingly proclaimed, and, more 
surprisingly, has held to the engagements 
undertaken by his predecessors, even when 
they have conflicted with his own ideas. 

The charge usually levelled against him is 
that he is undemocratic and authoritarian, as 
compared with the leaders of the Fourth 
Republic. Critics point to suppressed news- 
papers, torture in Algeria, arbitrary arrest and 
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so on. But the authors of the first of these two 
books explain that these powers are used much 
less under the “‘authoritarian” de Gaulle than 
under the ‘democratic’ leaders who came 
before. Even Mendés-France was not averse 
to some of these tactics. It is true, of course, 
that the whole system of Government at the 
moment is based on the will of one man, that 
the Constitution is tailored especially for him, 
and that he is even prepared to ignore it when 
it suits him to do so. The incident when a 
majority of Deputies demanded the recall of 
the Assembly in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion, and de Gaulle refused—an incident 
which came too late for discussion in either of 
these books—was certainly a breach of the 
spirit of the Constitution; whether it is a 
breach of the letter is more problematical, 
as the Constitution, on this as on so many 
other points, speaks with an obscurity which 
the Delphic Oracle would have envied. 

Both books spend a great deal of time 
examining the Constitution; indeed Mrs. 
Pickles devotes practically her whole book to 
an examination of it and the organic laws 
which go with it. The authors unanimously 
give it very low marks indeed for grammar, 
syntax, logic, clarity and practicability, but 
they do not seem to worry very much about 
this. As with Humpty-Dumpty, so with the 
General, it means precisely what he says it 
means, neither more nor less; therefore it 
does not seem to matter very much that it is 
obscure. Messrs. Williams and Harrison give 
a fascinating account of how it was drawn up, 
which fully explains the mess that resulted. 
Both books print the document in full, but, 
while Mrs. Pickles had tidied it up a bit, the 
other authors translated it straight. The 
result is appalling. 

No-one expects the Constitution to outlast 
de Gaulle, nor are many people concerned by 
that fact. France, as Mrs. Pickles points out, 
holds the record for Constitution-making; only 
the Constitution of the Third Republic showed 
any signs of stability, and that only because it 
was made as simple as possible so as to facili- 
tate the return of the Monarchy, which was 
then supposed by everyone to be imminent. 
But it is just possible that this one might 
endure, so it is useful to have a look at it; 
and from the examination of it one startling 
fact emerges. This has always been claimed 
as the Constitution for an authoritarian 
President; in fact, the President’s powers have 
been very little changed from those of the 
Presidents of the Third and Fourth Republics. 
Even the much-vaunted power of dissolution, 
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Mrs. Pickles explains, will not be very much 
good in practice, and could be quite catas- 
trophic if the President dissolved the Assembly 
after a dispute with it, and the electorate 
upheld the Assembly. The memory of Marshal 
MacMahon’s fate in similar circumstances 
should give even General de Gaulle pause. 
The man whose powers are considerably 
strengthened is not the President at all, but 
the Prime Minister. If France had a weaker 
President and a stronger Prime Minister than 
she has to-day, then indeed a dictatorship 
might ensue. Perhaps it is a good thing that 
the Constitution is not likely to survive its 
author. 
PETER KIRK. 


SO RED A ROAD 


THE First WorLD War. 
Longmans, 42s. 


By Cyril Falls. 


WO themes dominate this conscientious 
and vigorously written survey of the 
First World War. The first is the stoical 
heroism with which men endured great 
suffering. Through his own experience alone 
Captain Falls would have been able to prove 
a case which is already far beyond the bicker- 
ings of controversy. 

His second theme, however, will secure less 
general approval. He seeks to deny the myth 
—as he calls it—that the military art stood 
still during the greatest war the world had yet 
experienced. While admiring the skill with 
which he has compressed so immense a story 
into 400 pages, I remain unconvinced that the 
leaders of 1914-1918 were worthy of the men 
they led. 

Captain Falls pleads eloquently on behalf 
of our generals, particularly Haig. “‘It was,” 
he writes, “the circumstances of the Western 
Front that shackled them.” And he adds: 

“Though the risks of a crushing defeat on the 

Western Front may have been less than elsewhere, 
the effect of such a defeat would be far more deadly 
than anywhere else. If one side committed itself 
too deeply on some other front it might give its 
adversary an opportunity to win a great victory 
in the West.” 

This is true, but surely ought not to have 
inspired among both politicans and generals 
so blind a faith in the Western Front that they 
rejected or supported only half-heartedly 
ventures such as Gallipoli. Sir Winston 
Churchill has posed the problem in The 
World Crisis: “Battles are won by slaughter 
and manoeuvre. The greater the general, the 
more he contributes in manoeuvre, the less 
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he demands in slaughter.” 

Such a belief relegated him from high office 
to the duties of a regimental officer. Yet even 
Captain Falls admits that 

“whatever the final effects of the Somme, one 
is hard put to it to say what could have been made 
of it, except the attrition which it produced. The 
thought of what might have been made of the 

Dardanelles still tortures the romantic.” 

On the Somme we lost 400,000 men, 
nearly 60,000 on the first day. Passchendaele 
cost us 240,000, Arras another 150,000. Year 
after year our leaders resigned themselves to 
such losses rather than gamble on imaginative 
operations in less familiar theatres. 

Eventually Germany succumbed to military 
pressure by land and a blockade by sea. 
Victory was ours, but we had paid dearly for 
it. As I came to the end of Captain Falls’s 
apologia I recalled some lines which Thomas 
Hardy had written of an earlier campaign: 

“T have beheld the agonies of war 

Through many a weary season; seen enough 


To make me hold that scarcely any goal 
Is worth the reaching by so red a road.” 


KENNETH ROSE 
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GARDENING IN BriTAIN. By Miles Hadfield. 
Hutchinson. 63s. 


E are told that no general history of 

British gardening has been attempted 
for over half a century. Mr. Hadfield’s 
scholarly volume will amply fill that need. 
This is a book for the library. It is a work 
of reference, a bibliography on which the 
future student of special periods will rely as 
the foundation of his work. It may also 
serve the many assiduous visitors to the 
gardens of country houses “open to the 
public” by supplementing and linking up 
the love of local guide-books. It is perhaps 
less likely, in spite of its enticing dust- 
jacket, to stand beside the bread-and-butter 
manuals of gardening practice on _ the 
amateur’s occasional shelf. 

For the book is not, it has to be admitted, 
altogether an easy one to read. The many- 
sided character of his subject was bound to 
set the author a problem. He has had to 
treat of the fashions and trends in garden 
design, of the lives of gardeners and the 
owners of gardens, and of the introduction 
and development of plants, tools and tech- 
niques. The conscientious and _ erudite 
handling of so much relevant detail has pre- 
vented the appearance of a clear and 
develcping theme to carry the reader along. 
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And so we come out of the book as from 
one of those large gardens where a pro- 
fusion of detailed effects is displayed without 
any being adequately emphasised, with our 
perceptions not so much heightened as 
dulled. The book, in fact, lacks scale. It 
seems a pity that in each of the eight 
chronological periods, such aspects of the 
subject as design and fashion, personalities 
and the techniques of horticulture proper 
could not each have had its own section. 
Some such arrangement might have set off 
the fruits of Mr. Hadfield’s wide learning 
to better advantage; but this is to say no 
more than that the defects of the book are 
those of one of its virtues — comprehen- 
siveness. : 

Mr. Hadfield’s approach to the different 
manifestations of taste apparent in the 
evolution of garden design is admirably 
objective and fair-minded. He not only 
manages to keep his own views carefully in 
the background but avoids getting too 
deeply involved in the prejudices which have 
always infected the gardening profession. 
The role of the eccentrics and their influence 
on taste is almost underplayed. Sir George 
Sitwell of Renishaw gets a brief mention, 
but not that equally colourful North- 
country baronet, Sir William Eden of 
Windlestone, who would have only blue 
flowers in his borders and who used to go 
through the greenhouses smashing up the 
pots of red geraniums with a stick. It was 
he who asserted in a well-known article in 
the Saturday Review that flowers in the Eng- 
lish garden are out of place. 

Gardening is of its essence so transient an 
art that one inevitably thinks of the past in 
terms of the present and the future. One 
can study an eighteenth-century plan and 
step out of doors and see it all in mature ful- 
filment; and this in turn will entail plans for 
the future preservation and renewal of the 
design. Mr. Hadfield, as an historian, is 
properly concerned with the past, but he 
has collected and presented much informa- 
tion which is instructive in any consideration 
of the future of British gardening. For 
example we learn that the cost of upkeep, 
that prime determinant of garden layout 
in modern times, was, somewhat surpris- 
ingly, a considerable factor in the eighteenth 
century in promoting the change from 
formal and laborious designs to the more 
natural compositions which have given to 
large stretches of the English countryside 
its present park-like character. Perhaps the 


Elections in 
Developing 


Countries 


T. E. Smith 

Quite apart from its great value as a 
comprehensive survey of the administra- 
tive and legal problems of one of the 
most interesting experiments of the 
present day it constitutes an instructive 
discussion of the problems of electoral 
legislation. 30s 


Government and the 


American Economy 
(Third Edition) 


Merle Fainsod, Lincoln Gordon and 
Joseph C. Palamountain, Jr. 

This third edition of Government and 
the Americ.n Economy is a major 
revision, extension and broadening of 
the material contained in earlier editions, 
with many new chapters added. The 
result is a well-rounded view of the 
relations between the U.S. government 
and the economy. 50s. 


The 
Soviet Deportation 


of Nationalities 


R. Conquest 

This book is concerned with one. of 
the most important and most neglected 
episodes in modern history: the fate of 
seven minority nations of the U.S.S.R. 
(the Volga Germans, Karachai, Kal- 
myks, Chechens and Ingushi, Balkars, 
Crimean Tatars). 30s. 


Food, Land and 
Manpower in 
Western Europe 


P. Lamartine Yates 

European agriculture has excess man- 
power; it could produce as much food 
or more with half its present labour 
force. This maladjustment and the 
possibilities of meeting it are discussed 
by Mr Lamartine Yates, the well known 
writer on Europe’s farm economy. 35s 


highest achievement of British gardeners has 


——— MACMILLAN 
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been their successful exploitation of the 
natural advantages of our climate, the grass 
and trees beloved of Sir William Eden. The 
technique they so well understood can still 
be applied not only to the preservation of 
the landscape they created, which is now 
“traditional”, but to its reconciliation with 
factories, new towns, trunk roads and other 
essential modern innovations. The patrons 
of this development are more often public 
bodies than private persons. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Hadfield’s book may find 
its way into the hands of those who advise 
them. 

JAMES RAMSDEN 


DOMUS DEI 


LiTURGY AND ARCHITECTURE. By Peter 
Hammond. Barrie and Rockliff, 37s 6d. 


RCHITECTURE—the taste of a minor- 

ity. Liturgy—the taste of a minority 
within a minority. Is this no more, then, than 
a highly-priced labour of love in a no-man’s- 
land between two specialities? On the con- 
trary. It is a passionate, crisply phrased, if 
unduly repetitive tract for the Church of the 
next twenty years; and though ecclesiastical 


NEITHER 
WAR 
NOR PEACE 


HUGH SETON-WATSON'S sur- 
vey of the struggle for power in the 
post-war world is reaping a harvest 
of impressive reviews: ‘a brave, 
brilliant book’, said Desmond 
Donelly, M.P., in The Observer; ‘a 
notable work—one of the most 
thought-provoking books to ap- 
pear in this country since the 
war’, agreed Anthony Hartley in 
The Spectator. 
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architects and their patrons will make them- 
selves laughing-stocks if they do not read it, 
in essence it is a layman’s book, both theo- 
logically and architecturally. 

In both disciplines, after all, the laity count. 
The monuments to third-rate talent with 
which commercial ostentation has littered the 
City of London are occupied, looked at and 
despised by thousands of ordinary people. 
Even the invincibly complacent men who put 
them up must occasionally have qualms about 
the reception their handiwork is getting. And 
although in most churches of all denomina- 
tions the laity are docile beyond belief, their 
minds under-nourished, their enthusiasms 
misdirected, their senses anaesthetised by 
musical gas-and-air and visual hypnosis, still 
it is the whole people of God who make up 
the Church, and they are showing signs of 
impatience with buildings, old and new, which 
have been designed without them in mind at 
all. 

Briefly stated, Mr Hammond’s thesis is this. 
A church is not primarily a Great Work of 
Art (as the architect of Guildford Cathedral 
seems to think), nor even a Symbol of Faith 
(as the man-in-the-street supposes). It is a 
room where the Word is preached and the 
Eucharist celebrated. Its shape depends on its 
function. But since the Middle Ages, churches 
have become stereotyped as buildings where 
the clergy perform and the laity merely 
spectate. In ridding ourselves of mediaeval 
fabrics, conventions and techniques (even this, 
of course, has not been done in all contem- 
porary churches) we have not criticised the 
basic assumptions behind them. For instance, 
only where a new Anglican or Roman Catho- 
lic church has been genuinely thought-out do 
we find the altar removed from the back wall 
and placed in sight of the congregation. 

In the last thirty years especially, the result 
has been a series of extravagant essays in 
religious romanticism, wasteful, mediocre and 
uninformed. The mistakes are traceable, even 
in those buildings like Coventry Cathedral 
which have a certain architectural integrity of 
their own, to downright ignorance of first 
principles. In this period, the Continent has 
known better. (One of the things which makes 
Mr. Hammond’s book indispensable are the 
copious photographs and plans of genuinely 
revolutionary churches in Germany, France 
and Switzerland.) What is needed is the 
sort of basic research that has made British 
schools, since the War, probably the best in 
the world. 


To particularise, there are one or two 
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British architects whose work more than 
satisfies Mr. Hammond’s exhilaratingly exact- 
ing standards, e.g. George Pace (churches 
planned or built at Sheffield, Doncaster, 
Scarborough, Llandaff, Keele and Ibadan, 
Nigeria); N. F. Cachemaille-Day, whose early 
works date back to the thirties; and above 
all Robert Maguire, whose just completed 
church of St. Paul, Bow Common, is a genuine 
landmark of church building. Ecclesiastical 
anti-uglies, unite. You have nothing to lose 
but your chancels. 

CHRISTOPHER DRIVER 
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Act One: An Autobiography. By Moss 
Hart. Secker & Warburg. 25s. 

BorN Free: A Lioness of Two Worlds. 
By Joy Adamson. Collins. 25s. 

Tue Law AND THE Prorits. By C. Northcote 
Parkinson. Illustrated by Osbert Lancas- 
ter. John Murray. 15s. 

KALAHARI. By Jens Bjerre. Translated from 
the Danish by Estrid Bannister. Michael 
Joseph. 30s. 

THE DESPERATE PEOPLE. By Farley Mowat. 
Michael Joseph. 21s. 

THE GUINNESS BOOK OF PoETRY 1958/59. 
Putnam. 10s 6d. 

LuPERCAL. By Ted Hughes. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

WISDEN’S CRICKETERS’ ALMANACK. Sporting 
Handbooks Ltd. 18s. 6d. & 21s. 


HHEATRE lovers are urged, in fact they 
are implored to read the first instal- 
jment of the American dramatist, Moss 
Hart’s autobiography, appropriately entitled 
Act One. A sizeable number of people are 
enraptured by the theatre. They have been 
drawn to it very young and ever since have 
read almost everything about it that they 
can find. To them the suggestion that the 
cinema offers some kind of substitute 
is almost blasphemous. Moss Hart was 
and is such a one. At the age of twelve, 
devouring copies of Theatre Magazine in 
the local library, he determined to make 
the theatre his career. He had no idea how 
or where, but he thought that he would 
begin by getting a job as office boy in a 
theatrical agency, and at the age of fifteen, 
he managed to do just that. His family 
were miserably, grindingly poor. He had no 
special gifts that he knew of, except perhaps 
that of reading aloud well. 
In Act One he writes with a most engag- 
ing mixture of modesty and sincerity, but 
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PARKINSON’S 


new book 


THE LAW 
and the PROFITS 


Illustrated by 
OSBERT LANCASTER 


‘A quiverful of arrows destined 
to be planted in the heart of 
contemporary Whitehall’ 

The Times 


‘Parkinson has plenty more to say’ 
The Observer 


THE SECOND LAW 


Expenditure 
rises to meet 
income 


15s. net 


Rain and the 
Feast of the Stars 


REIKO HATSUMI 


A young Japanese writer, educated in 
America, gives an absorbing picture 
of life in a Tokyo household, 
showing the sharp religious conflict 
in her own home. 


With decorations 16s. net 


The Golden 
Longing 
FRANCIS LEARY 


Four extraordinary people studied 
against their fifteenth-century back- 
ground. Jeanne d’Arc, René 
d’Anjou, Marguerite, Queen of 
Henry VI, and Richard III—all 
were adventurers in search of an 
ideal kingdom. Jilustrated. 25s net 
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he shows clearly enough that he had a flair 
when he wrote a play which was accepted 
and performed by a professional cast, when 
the dramatist was not much more than 
fifteen. It flopped. 

Hart became “social director” at a sum- 
mer camp. He wrote six or seven plays that 
no one would accept, and at last managed 
to turn out a satirical comedy, Once in a 
Lifetime, which was put into production by 
the great Sam Harris, on condition that the 
play should be doctored by George S. 
Kaufman. 

About a third of the book—the best 
section—is devoted to the extraordinary 
trials and tribulations, and the odd vicis- 
situdes that Once in a Lifetime went 
through before it became a smash hit. The 
two most fascinating portraits in the book 
are those of the theatre-mad Aunt Kate, and 
of the eccentric dramatic genius, George S. 
Kaufman, who seemed to work effortlessly 
week after week to revise a script, and did 
so on the smallest possible amount of food 
and drink. The long drawn out process of 
turning Mr. Hart’s original conception into 
a great success is related with a passionate 
intensity of feeling, leavened with numerous 


THE 


LEOPARD 


PRINCE OF LAMPEDUSA 


‘A masterpiece.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 


‘Few new novels in the last ten 
years have given me so much 
enjoyment.” 

RAYMOND MORTIMER, Sunday Times 
‘Masterly—a novel to give to those 


who scoff at fiction.’ 
The Times 


‘Spirited and graceful—it produces 
its brilliant ironic sparkle by rubbing 
together past and present.’ 

The Guardian 


Book Society Choice 


Collins-Harvill 


16s. 
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amusing interludes, that makes it a classic 
example of the enormous store of persistence 
that anyone who wants to succeed as a 
playwright must possess. 

I would make Act One compulsory read- 
ing for anyone determined to act, produce, 
stage-manage, or write for the theatre. Cer- 
tainly no one will ever give a more telling 
account of these ardours and endurances 
than Mr. Hart has done here. Act One is an 
altogether charming, compelling and enter- 
taining book. If you care for the theatre, 
please do not miss it. 

Since Jim Corbett attracted large numbers 
of readers for his Man-Eaters of Kumaon 
and its successors, the popular taste for 
lively books about animals of all shapes 
and sizes has been greatly stimulated by the 
delightful writings of Mr. Gerald Durrell 
and others. No one has succeeded so well in 
capturing the relationship between a human 
being and an animal as Mrs. Adamson has 
done in her remarkable Born Free. Elsa 
is a Kenya lioness. Reared by the Adamsons 
since she was four days old, Elsa was 
trained by them to respect the laws of man 
and beast. It was an extraordinary achieve- 
ment of theirs to bring this about and to 
discipline a wild creature _which never 
became a pet. Elsa was, and is, a friend, and 
one of the most attractive features of Born 
Free is the large assortment of illustrations 
showing Elsa at almost every stage of her 
life. 

Mr. C. R. Pitman, a former Game 
Warden of the Uganda Protectorate, com- 
ments on Elsa’s dignified acceptance of the 
situation when “it became advisable to 
return her to the wild whence she had 
originally come”. Although puzzled, she 
showed no resentment. For a long time she 
did not mate. This was almost certainly due 
to her human associations, but at last the 
difficulty has been overcome and she has 
had cubs. Even now when the Adamsons 
visit her area she will come out of the bush 
to greet them at the signal of a thunder 
flash or rifle shot. 

Born Free is a story of wild life with a 
happy, natural ending. It should on no 
account be missed by readers interested in 
these things. 

The inquiring Professor Parkinson, whose 
“Law” caused so much interest in the minds 
of the intelligent, so much panic to all 
those consequential people who make so 
much out of so little, has returned to the 
attack and is as lively as ever. The Law and 
the Profits has a great deal to say that we 
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should all know and usually shut our eyes 
to. He sets out to show that there are limits 
to the collection of revenue and that evils 
multiply when these limits are ignored. 
“However,” Professor Parkinson goes on, 
“the tendency to cross these limits appears 
to be universal, eternal and all but irresist- 
ible: the growth of taxation is clearly sub- 
ject to a law.” 

The book’s second purpose is to show that 
a greatly reduced revenue would bring 
about an improvement, not a decline, in the 
public services, ““Why”, asks the author, 
“should individuals look to the morrow 
when governments plan no further than the 
day?” Why indeed? They mostly do not and 
for that reason here is-one more reason for 
adding to the vicious spiral which no one in 
this country seems to have the courage or 
the ability to stop. 

Jens Bjerre is a Dane who has a gift for 
getting en rapport with primitive peoples, 
and Kalahari describes his adventures in a 
bleak, barren part of South-West Africa, the 
Kalahari and Namib deserts. There he lived 
for months with a group of bushmen who 
exist on roots and insects, and suck up their 
drinking water through long, hollow sticks. 

This inhospitable region specialises in 
sandstorms, waterspouts, and great desert 
fires. There are subterranean lakes and 
rivers, petrified forests and vanishing islands. 

Mr. Bjerre writes well, and the translation 
is a good one. There are some remarkable 
and excellently reproduced illustrations. 

Like Mr. Bjerre Farley Mowat is interested 
in strange peoples and his description of the 
plight of the Ikalmiut, the forty-nine sur- 
vivors of a tribe originally thousands strong, 
is another example of an almost unknown 
race, now nearly extinct. Contact between 
white men and Eskimos brought disease to 
the latter. They brought other things too, 
diminishing herds of caribou, and conse- 
quently less food, and even starvation. The 
Defeated People is full of unusual informa- 
tion about the Eskimos. 

The third Guinness Book of Poetry was 
chosen by John Lehmann, John Press, and 
Donagh MacDonagh, and they read three 
thousand poems before they chose eighty- 
five of them. The result is an interesting 
cross-section of contemporary verse, but 
some of the old, bad faults linger on from 
the ’thirties, including the tedious use of far 
too many sprawling abstract substantives. 
Among names new to me, I like the signs of 
originality shown by Fergus Allen and 
Donald Hillbrook. 
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The alarming story of 
THE FALL AND 
RISE OF ALFRIED 


KRUPP 


by GORDON YOUNG 


In 1948, Alfried Krupp was jailed for 
twelve years by the Nuremburg War 
Crimes -Tribunal and all his vast 
property was confiscated. 

In 1960, twelve years after his sentence 
began, he is the most powerful indus- 
trialist in Europe and a _ ruthless 
competitor for Britain. This is a study 
of the man and his methods. 21s 


The American 
Imagination 


A brilliant collection of critical essays 
that was first published in a special 
number of the Times Literary Supple- 
ment in November 1959. Together they 
form a complete survey of the arts in 
America—Music, Dancing, Painting, 
Literature, Architecture, Film-making, 
showing that America’s culture is no 
longer derivative, but intrinsic; work 
which is, in the truest and best sense, 
native American. Coming June 23 25s 


Ile de France 
by DON STANFORD 


This colourful history of a ship whose 
name conjures up a glittering world 
of wealth and gaiety, is built up from 
first-hand accounts of former passengers 
and crew, vividly bringing to life her 
thirty-two years at sea, from the 
fabulous voyages of the Twenties and 
Thirties to her last voyage in 1958. 
24 pages Illustrations. 25s 
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An outstanding release of 
stereo LPs to celebrate 


THE 10th ANNIVERSARY 
OF DECCA LP 


Beethoven 
PIANO AND WIND QUINTET IN E FLAT * 
Spohr 
OCTET IN E MAJOR 
Members of The Vienna Octet * with Walter Panhoffer 
© SXL 2158 
Also available in mono: LXT 5530 


SIBELIUS SONGS 
Kirs‘en Flagstad 
with The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Oivin Fjelistad 
© SXL 2030 
Previously issued in mono: LXT 5444 


Brahms 
SYMPHONY NO. 4 IN E MINOR 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Rafael Kubelik 


© SXL 2206 
Previously issued in mono: LXT 5214 


Mozart 
PIANO CONCERTO NO, 27 IN B FLAT 
with The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Karl Bohm 
SONATA NO. IIINA 
Wilhelm Backhaus 


© SXL 2214 
Previously issued in mono: LXT 5123 


/ 
: 
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Mozart 
DIE ZAUBERFLOTE 
complete recording made in Vienna and 
conducted by Karl Bohm 
© SXL 2215-7 


(German/English libretto included with records) 
Previously issued in mono: LXT 5085-7 


For details of the remainder of this release please see 
New Issues or Records Magazine for June. 


STEREO 
RECORDS 
Hi 


i 


The Decca Record Company Ltd 
Decca House Albert Embankment LondonS Ell 


Ted Hughes’s The Hawk in the Rain 
revealed him as a new poet with a bold and 
original style. His is a strange, swift, high- 
coloured talent for poetry, as his second 
book, Lupercal, abundantly shows. He 
swoops down upon a subject, scoops up a 
part of it, fashions it roughly, then hurls it 
at the reader. An odd method of writing 
poetry, but it can at times make an indelible 
impression. 

In three years’ time the invaluable Wisden 
will score his own first century, although he 
is getting bulkier and bulkier as time passes. 
He continues to provide the best bed- 
side reading of all for the cricketer. Less 
well known aspects of cricket appear, 
among them a report of a coloured South 
African team’s tour of Kenya, Tanganyika, 
and Uganda, where they beat Kenya in the 
unofficial “Tests”. It shows that however 
well the present South African team per- 
forms, their chances of going to the top of 
the world cricket table (there’ll be one in 
the future) will be enormously increased 
when they employ all their resources. 


Eric GILLETT 


Orchestral 


T was in June, 1950, that Decca issued 
their first L.P. supplement of about 
fifty discs, to be followed some months later 
by E.M.I. and other companies: and so this 
month the long playing record achieves its 
first decade in Great Britain. Its teething 
troubles have long been over, but its surfaces 
remain very vulnerable to scratching and to 
dust, and we must hope a more resistant 
material can be found. There can be no 
doubt that monaural will before long give 
way completely to stereo recording, which will 
become the norm: but though much of the 
standard repertoire will be re-recorded on 
stereo it is consoling to know that monaural 
records sound remarkably well on _ twin- 
speaker equipment. Stereo is not invariably 
an improvement, as things are at present, and 
sometimes the difference is minimal: and stereo 
is still feeling its way to making as striking a 
success of choral recording as, at its best, it 
has done of orchestral, particularly in the 
matter of antiphonal exchanges. 


records 
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RECORDS 


The aim must always be to achieve truly 
musical and not faked sound, however 
exciting, and reduce to a minimum the number 
of gadgets and contrivances dear to the heart 
of “hi-fi enthusiasts. 

I myself shall continue to cherish my 78 
r.p.m. discs—mainly the vocal ones—for 
which I use a small reproducer with auto- 
matic changer, a device not in my experience 
to be risked with L.P.s. 

The stereo versions of Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concertos directed by Menuhin (H.M.V. 
ASD327-8) and Liszt’s ‘Faust’? Symphony 
and Orpheus, with Beecham and the L.P.O. are 
extremely successful, the solo tenor and chorus 
in the ‘Faust’ symphony being very well 
balanced with the orchestra (H. M. V. 
ASD317-8). Bruno Walter, now  eighty- 
three years old, has newly recorded all 
Beethoven’s symphonies and, it seems, his 
entire repertoire from Mozart to Mahler, on 
stereo. The splendid performances of the 
“Eroica’” and the ‘Pastoral’, with the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra, now released 
give promise that this will be a very notable 
series (Philips SABL132 and SABL133). 

Sir Adrian Boult has recorded eight of 
Berlioz’s Overtures, with the Philharmonic 
Promenade Orchestra (that pious fiction) on 
Pye CCL30159-60, including Waverley and 
Rob Roy (a first recording) in the series. The 
playing is excellent and one presumes a 
stereo version will follow this admirable mono 
one. It is good to have not merely the suite 
but the whole score of Stravinsky’s Firebird 
ballet, beautifully played by the L.S.O. 
under Dorati and, in this case, rather more 
musical in sound on mono (Mercury MMA 
11089) than stereo (AMS16038). 

I have a weakness for Wolf-Ferrari’s music 
and those who share it will delight in the 
Suite from The Jewels of the Madonna, the 
Susanna Overture, the well-known School for 
Fathers Serenade, and other less known 
operatic pieces, delightfully played by the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra conducted by 
Nello Santi, with stereo here in the lead 
(Decca LXT5551: stereo SXL2177). 


Chamber Music 


Mozart’s youthful Divertimento in E flat, 
K113, played by the Vienna Octet is a charmer, 
excellently recorded in both versions (Decca 
CEP647: stereo SEC5S057). 


Choral and Song 


There is a magnificent array of discs, good 
in both versions, under this title. Victoria’s 
Responsories for Tenebrae, superbly sung by 
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the Westminster Cathedral Choir under 
George Malcolm (Argo RGI149: stereo 
ZRGS5149): Handel’s, or rather Beecham’s, 
Messiah, with Vyvyan, Sinclair, Vickers, 
Tozzi and the R.P. chorus and orchestra, an 
amalgam of various versions but with 
Goosens’s contemporary scoring standing out, 
the work presented with a beautiful 24-page 
album with an essay by Sir Thomas, fine 
colour reproductions of old masters, black and 
white illustrations of Handel, etc. This is a 
thrilling set with the finest choral singing 
in it that one has ever heard—a really 
professional choir-—and magnificent orchestral 
playing and general direction. Like it or not, 
its alive. Both versions are very good (R.C.A. 
RE25002-5: stereo SER4501-4). 

Finally, and alas absolutely so, a most 
beautiful performance of Britten’s imaginative 
Nocturne, with Peter Pears and the Covent 
Garden Orchestra together with the Four 
Sea Interludes and Passacaglia from the 
recent Peter Grimes recording (Decca LXT 
5564: stereo SXL2189), and a representative 
selection of Lennox Berkeley’s songs, sung 
by Pamela Bowden and Thomas Hemsley, 
including the lovely St. Theresa of Avila 
settings, with orchestra conducted by John 
Minchinton, and the W. H. Auden settings 
accompanied by Ernest Lush (H.M.V. 
DLP1209). 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 


& 
E86 finance 


HE special deposits and the hire purchase 
restrictions foreshadowed in the Chan- 
cellor’s Budget speech have duly been intro- 
duced: the clearing banks have, in fact, already 
begun to pay into the Bank of England the 
special deposits, although they are not finally 
due until June 15. Of these two restrictions 
that for special deposits is the more significant 
simply because it is novel. The fact that this 
scheme has been found necessary, after the 
imposition during the War, and at times after 
the War, of other forms of limitation of bank 
credit, does raise in an acute form the question 
whether some permanent control over bank 
lending is now needed—rather than the succes- 
sion of temporary, ad hoc restrictions which 
have been used over the last twenty years. 
Traditionally, the only form of control over 
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bank lending has been that imposed by the 
clearing banks themselves in the agreed 
formula that the total of the banks’ risk assets 
—gilt-edged portfolios and advances—will not 
be allowed to be more than 70 per cent of 
bank deposits. For two reasons the amount 
of bank lending which this permits is now 
likely to be much more than the economy can 
meet in times of expansion. In the first place 
the banking habit is growing; an increasing 
proportion of the population is coming to 
have bank accounts; the ratio of bank deposits 
to the national income has a long-term rising 
trend; and thus the ratio to the national 
income of maximum possible bank lending is 
in the long run tending to rise. Secondly, the 
proportion of national income which is 
required for Government expenditure both on 
current and capital account is very much 
larger than it was before the War. Thus, in 
short, given this tendency of Government 
spending, there is relatively less room for 
private expenditure, but a relatively greater 
ability of the banks to finance larger private 
spending. Clearly, this position leads almost 
inevitably to a state of excessive demand in 
the economy, in the absence of other controls, 
at times when business is buoyant and con- 


sumers are optimistic. 

To the suggestion that in the present age 
some more direct control over bank advances 
is needed the reply is often given that any 
permanent control by the Government over 
bank advances smacks of Socialism. It would 
be more true to say, however, that, quite 
apart from what may be Socialist practice, 
most of the more progressive capitalist coun- 
tries have also found it desirable to introduce 
some such control. The form can vary. It 
can be as in Australia for example a type of 
special deposit, or it can take the form of 
varying the minimum liquidity ratio that the 
banks must maintain. The precise form of 
control does not, perhaps, matter very much. 
But the object of the exercise is for the 
Government to be able to limit the volume of 
advances. Thus on the face of it a scheme which 
has a direct impact on the level of advances 
seems likely to be more efficient than one— 
for example, special deposits—which merely 
applies to the total of advances and gilt- 
edged holdings taken together, and which can 
therefore be avoided by bank sales of gilt- 
edged securities. Indeed it is scarcely putting 
it too strongly to say that the Government and 
the Bank of England have got to provide a 


Consult the National Provincial 
Bank about... Banker’s references ; 
Borrowing; Business and personal 
travel facilities; Deposit (Savings) 
Accounts; Executorship and Trustee 
business; Hire Purchase; Investment; 
Overseas business... and any other 


financial matters. 


Make the most 
of your 
Bank account 


The full services of National 
Provincial Bank are available to all 
customers and any charges are 
extremely modest. 

You are invited to have a word 
with the local Branch Manager who 
will be glad to give you the benefit 
of his knowledge and experience. 
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much stronger argument than they have done 
so far that a direct control ratio of advances 
to deposits should not be introduced. 

The demand for a more efficient system of 
linking the level of bank advances to the needs 
and capacity of the economy as a whole can 
be generalised. The way in which Government 
economic policy has been applied—by both 
political parties—since the War has not been 
very encouraging. It is true that the Radcliffe 
Report showed both that there is a conflict in 
the aims of economic policy and that monetary 
policy is a pretty blunt weapon. What is also 
needed, however, is a thorough investigation 


into the effectiveness of using together mone- 
tary, fiscal and physical controls, together with 
the impact on the economy of the activities in 
the economic field of post-war governments. 
Such an investigation would obviously take 
several years; but equally the problem is a 
long-term one for which two or three years or 
even more is a relatively short period. It is 
difficult to deny that the present state of 
economic policy is less efficient than it has been 
shown possible to be by the example of other 
countries in which private enterprise still 
plays a major role. 
LOMBARDO. 


NATIONAL & ENGLISH REVIEW CROSSWORD No. 44 


A prize of one guinea will be awarded 
for the first correct solution opened on 
June 16. Please cut out and _ send 
with your name and address, to National 
and English Review _ (Crossword), 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Last month’s winner is: 


Miss D. Lumsden, 
New Barn, Ferry Hinksey, Oxford. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
NUMBER 43 


Across.—1, Senlac. 5, Scarab. 9, Opt. 11, 
Diviner. 12, Examine. 13, Rare. 14, Tipsy. 
15, Magi. 18, Donegal. 20, Numbers. 22, Ser- 
pent. 25, Respite. 28, Rail. 29, Reaps. 30, 
Fine. 33, Needles. 34, Niggard. 35, One. 36, 
Strain. 37, Dashed. 


Down.—2, Environ. 3, Long. 4, Cordial. 
5, Stepson. 6, Adam. 7, Animate. 8, Adored. 
10, Remiss. 16, Egret. 17, Amuse. 19, Ore. 
21, Rot. 22, Strand. 23, Raiment. 24, Treason. 
25, Repined. 26, Imitate. 27, Emends. 31, 


Olga. 32, Eggs. 


ACROSS 


1. Sincere indication of abili:y and performance (6) 

5. It’s crazy returning to enquire for stuff (6) 

10. A poet making two individuals join up (7) 

11. Have renewed fears about a defence position? (7) 

12. Order to impress (6) 

15. The fellow taking in the brokendown ace is a 
churchman (6) 

16. He succeeded in France (7) 

17. Sound character (4) 

18. Purposes of tips (4) 

19. Market town where stetson may be ordered (2, 5) 

20. oa incitement to action has no place in modern 
ife 

22. A girl in despair is appealing for help (4) 

25. Sport most successful when the wind is rising (7) 

27. Much ill-treated gaoler (6) 

28. The old-fashioned sign for farmers (6) 

31. He shows good taste, — reads heroic poetry by the 
river (7) 

32. Firm agreement (7) 

33. Pronounce a lock turned (6) 

34. Indicate need to mix (6) 


DOWN 
2. A company of musicians on leave (7) 
3. Claim which is unusually mean in a minister (6) 
4. The Spanish lady returns a nod (4) 
5. The skin of French service-men (4) 
6. Minded revolting refuse heap (6) 
7. <A little food study (7) 
8. A piece of descriptive writing (6) 
9. At luncheon time a shilling gives satisfaction (6) 
13. May be touched to perform on the stage in a hat (7) 
14. Broadcasts made by padre possibly in a ship (7) 
15. Song about an aromatic plant (7) 
20. Nearness of relationship is a mark of distinction (6) 
21. Friends going to many plays (7) 
23. Shove over a bit for protection! (7) 
24. Music for which a boy gets a word of thanks (6) 
25. Complaining birds? (6) 
26. Teutonic composer (6) 
29. Port not drunk (4) 


30. Cubes disintegrate when frozen (4) 


HOTEL GUIDE 


Please mention the National Review when communicating with hotels 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Tennis. 
Golf. Riding. "Phone: 888/90. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


BATILE. Sussex.—’Phone Battle 219. Park Gate Hotel, 

Catsfield. Club licence. Your recommendation our 
advertisement. Every comfort. Dogs welcome. A.A., R.A.C. 
Terms. 


BETCHWORTH, Nr. Dorking.—The Barley Mow Hotel. 
Luncheons. Dinners. Residential. Three golf courses 
near. 


BEXHILL. Sussex.—Glyne Hall Hotel, central, seafront, 

two lounges, 55 bedrms., Dance Hall, T.V., exc. menus, 
families welcome. Open all year. Res. Props. Reas. terms. 
Phone 439. 


ROADSTAIRS.—The Hotel on the Jetty—a small cmftble. 
hotel ovrikng sea & Viking Bay. Noted for exclnt cuisine. 
Restaurant open to non-residents. "Phone Thanet 61905. 


ROADSTAIRS.—Warwick Hotel, Granville Rd., 150 yds. 
seafront centre; fully licensed. 20 bedrooms from 
84 gns. Illustrated brochure. Thanet 62246. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points 
of interest. "Phone: 3030. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


CANTERBURY'S new fully licensed Hotel, the Chaucer, 
Ivy Lane, close to the cathedral and city centre. 
"Phone: 4427/8. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


CANTERBURY .—The County Hotel situated in centre of 
city. 42 b’rms: night porter: garage: car park: Rotary 
H.Q.: stockrooms. Tel. 2066. Terms on application. 


CARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
and Conference Rooms; Cocktail Bar; American Bar; 
Garage. ’Phone 23471 (5 lines). 


LIFTONVILLE.—Walpole Bay Hotel. A.A.*** 65 bed- 
rooms all with sea views. Lift. Ballroom. Every comfort 
and exc. catering assured. Brochure. Tel. Thanet 21703. 


CLIFTONVILLE.—Greylands Hotel, Edgar Rd., offers all 
requirements for an enjoyable seaside holiday at reason- 
able terms. Illus. brochure sent or Tel. Thanet 21082. 


LIFTONVILLE, Kent.—Endcliffe Hotel, facing sea. Every 
comfort. Lift. Night porter. T.V. Room radios. Terms 
from 9 gns. in winter. B.&B. from 22/6. Thanet 21829. 


IHHELTENHAM.—The Queen’s, Cheltenham’s leading 
Hotel, facing the Imperial Gardens at the head of the 
Promenade. ‘Phone: 54724. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


EAL.—Bristol Hotel. A.A., R.A.C. approved. Comfort 
and service exceptional, central htg., 100 yds. from sea. 
Sea fishing & golf; cocktail bar; garage 50 cars. Deal 1038. 


EVON.—Healthy restful holidays in parkland peace; 

warmth, comf., choicest foods, own produce, personal 
attention. Petticombe, Monkleigh, Nr. Bideford, N. Devon. 
Tel. Bideford 383. 


OVER.—Shalimar Private Hotel. Sea front. Telephone 
Dover 740. (Lift). Hot and Cold Water. Terms on 
application. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian, private suites, rms. with 
priv. bath. "Phones, radio & cent. htg. thro’out. Buttery, 
Cocktail Bar, French Restaurant. Phone 72991. Tel. Hibernia. 


PASTBOURNE.—The Albemarle Hotel. Fully licensed. 

On seafront. 30 bedrooms. Liberal menus. Fine 
cellars. Visit Eastbourne’s favourite cocktail rendezvous— 
*“* The Spider and the Fly.”” "Phone: 666. 


AIRLIGHT, Sussex.—Fairlight Cove Hotel. Offers every 
conceivable facility for a peaceful holiday in Sussex- 
by-the-Sea; comfort, good food, home-grown farm 
vegetables. Write for Brochure, stating accommodation 
required. Cove Hotel, Fairlight, Near Hastings. 


FPOLKESTONE.—Foursquare Hotel is open all the year 
round, and people really do tell us what a charming 
small hotel this is. Telephone 51093. A.A. and R.A.C. 


OLKESTONE.—Esplanade Hotel. A.A./R.A.C. Centre of 
town overlooking sea. Fully licensed. Open to non- 
residents. Lift to all floors. "Phone 3540. 


OLKESTONE. — Beach Marine Hotel, Sandgate. 
between cliffs & sea shore. Excellent wine cellars, 
renowned cuisine, perfect service. Tel. Folkestone 78322. 


ANDCROSS, Sussex.—Red Lion Hotel. Charming old 
coaching inn. Good food. Residential. Tel. Handcross 
292. 


HERNE BAY.—Queens Hotel. A.A.**. Fully Licensed. 
Noted for cuisine and homely atmosphere. Open all 
year. Under pers. sup. of res. props. Tel. Herne Bay 12. 


URSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—White Friars Hotel. 18th 
century bldg., H. & C., elec. fires, pte. bathrooms, exc. 
cuisine. Lend., grgs., 4 acres gdns. Tel. Hurstmonceux 3299 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel, 72 Rooms, 50 Bathrooms, 
Restaurant open to non-residents. American Bar. Large 
Garage & Lock-ups. Hove 36266. Man.Dir.: F.Kung(Swiss). 
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Please mention the National Review when communicating with hotels 


[Ste OF WIGHT.—Lovely Bonchurch in the Garden Isle 

—Private Guest House in delightful position. Highly 
recommended. St. Michael's Cliff, Bonchurch, I.W. ’Phone 
Ventnor 305. 


I ILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


ONDON .—Brown’'s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the worid. Private suites. ‘Phone: 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegraths: ‘‘Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


[_ONDON.—Washington Hotel, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
W.1. First-class. Suites, American bar, banqueting 
facilities. “Phone: Grosvenor 7030. 


C*XFORD.—Interesting, fascinating. ‘*‘Beechlawn Private 


Hotel."" A.A. Mod. terms, Garage. Gardens. Quiet 
comfort. “Phone 577101. 
OCXFORD.—Randoiph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 


Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ‘Phone: 47481/5. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


AMSGATE.—San Clu Hotel, East Cliff Promenade. 
A.A., R.A.C. Licensed, lift, garage. From 9 guineas. 
"Phone: Thanet 52345. ‘Grams: Clueless, Ramsgate. 


AMSGATE.—The Regency. From 84 gns. 100 rms.. 
h, & c., telephones, electric fires, 4 Bars, 5 Lounges, 
Ballroom, 24 acres lawns overlook sea. 


AMSGATE.—Continental Hotel, town centre. 
B. & B. 16/6. F.B. 25/-. 7-84 gns. weekly. 
H. & C., wireless, gas fires. Tel. Thanet 51052. 


Lic. Bars. 
All rooms. 


OBERTSBRIDGE.—The George Hotel. A Georgian Inn 
reputed for good food & personal service. A.A. & 
R.A.C. Fishing & riding adjacent. Tei. 15. 


RYE. Durrant House Guest huuse, Market Street. Tel. 
318211. Large airy rooms. comf., beds, h. & c. Inc. 
terms. Open throughout the year. Miss E. M. Locke. 


S!: LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — Edinburgh Hotel. Facing 

over Warrior Square gardens to sea. A.A., R.A.C. 
Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Sun verandah. 
Television, Beach tent. Hastings 4302/3. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Warrior Hotel. Situated in 
lovely Warrior Square gardens overlooking sea. ***A.A.. 
R.A.C. Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Roof 
garden, television, first-class amenities. Hastings 3704/5. 


WANTAGE.—Charmey Manor. For an inexpensive holiday 
in 13th Century Berkshire Manor House, fully 
modernised, every comfort good food. Apply Warden. 


ESTGATE.—Ingleton Hotel. ***A.A./R.A.C. Licensed. 
40 bedrooms with radio & phones. Fcg. sea & lawns. 
Open all year. Brochure. Write or phone Thanet 31317. 


ROTHAM, Kent.—14th Century Hotel & Restaurant. 
A.20. Ideal stop for Continental travellers. Good 
food and personal service. Tel. Boro’ Green 293, 


ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell. via Skipton.—The 


Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine: recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C. 


Fully Licensed. "Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOLS, BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


Free advice to parents stating age of pupil, approximate fee 
and district preferred. List of Schools, 8s. 9d. post free. 
J. & J. PATON LTD., 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. (Mansion House 5053). 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. South 
Molton Street. W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to 
career. Early application for 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Courses for Secretary-Linguists: Finishing Course and 
Basic Secretarial Course. Day and Resident. Apply: 

J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 
(HAM 9831). 


students throughout their 
vacancies is essential 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
Educational & Miscellaneous 1/6d. per line. 
3-line minimum. 


Choose this 


healthy wear for — 
yy AIR-CONDITIONED’ comfort 


Aertex garments come in easy - to - wear 
styles and attractive fabrics. 


Because the unique Aertex weave is ‘air- 
conditioned’ by thousands of tiny air cells, it 
insulates your body against sudden tempera- 
ture changes — safeguards you from chills or 
overheating. Active families feel fitter, 
happier in Aertex. 


Ask for AERTEX 


THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO. LTD. 465 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 28 Savile Row, London, W.1. 
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